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Announcement of the 1935 Meeting 
of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf 


ENTATIVE PLANS have been made to hold the Twenty-Ninth 

Meeting of the Convention of American Instructors of 

the Deaf at Jacksonville, Illinois, July 1 to 7, 1935. Papers 

for the general meetings are to be delivered in the forenoon 

between eleven and twelve-thirty. The remainder of the time 

will be occupied with demonstrations, papers, discussions 
and round tables for the sectional meetings. 

Tentative arrangements have also been made with the 
School for the Blind and the Women’s College at Jackson- 
ville for rooms, in addition to the rooms at the School for 
the Deaf. Two hundred rooms will be available at a hotel 
near the school and arrangements will be made for rooms 
with private families. Further details concerning cost, ete., 
will be given in a later announcement. 

The Society of Progressive Oral Advocates has signified 
its willingness to take part in the general discussions and to 
conduct its own program. 

ALVIN E. PoPE 
President of the Convention 


| 
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The Posture of the Deaf 


By JAMES FREDERICK Rogers, M.D. 
United States Office of Education 


i id WIDELY, and even wildly, conflicting statements 

have been made with regard to what is ‘‘good’’ and 
what is ‘‘bad’’ in bodily carriage, and as to the relation 
of posture to health, mentality and morality. What is good 
posture and what is bad posture? Are there any such re- 
lationships as have been stated and, if so, what can be done 
about it? The fact that one surveyor finds that 95 per cent 
of school children have poor posture and another finds only 
5 per cent with such carriage suggests that the terms 
good and bad, as here applied, depend very much on the 
examiner’s state of mind in reference to the matter. When 
we observe that many very brilliant scholars stoop and that 
many highly moral persons are far from physically upright, 
while the dull and delinquent are often of imposing pres- 
ence, we are a bit puzzled. But there is more to the sub- 
ject, for those who find most children and adults wanting 
in this respect would put forth every effort to make them 
more presentable, which means (if they are over-enthusias- 
tic in their ideas and ideals) a decided waste of time, effort 
and funds, to say nothing of the pestering which the pupils 
experience in being experimented upon. 

The United States Office of Education has, for the past 
few years, been endeavoring to sift such evidence as has 
been presented in support of the various conflicting state- 
ments made on the subject of posture and, to fill in some 
gaps in our knowledge, has conducted studies of its own. 
The statement has been made that the posture of the deaf 
was very ‘‘poor,’’ which being interpreted, probably meant 
that they are more often stooped and round-shouldered. 
Like many other assertions in regard to posture this seems 
to have been made without any study of the subject. 

It has been the custom of late to classify subjects posture- 
wise according as they resemble in profile certain types rep- 
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resented by figures in outline or by silhouettes. These types 
are lettered A, B, C and D by their authors, or ‘‘excellent,’’ 
‘*good,’’ ‘‘poor’’ and ‘‘bad.’’ No two examiners will quite 
agree in their classifications, for some subjects must always 
stand on the border line between types A and B, or B and 
C, ete. However, careful observers do not disagree much 
and when the findings of two or three examiners are aver- 
aged the results are reliable and comparable. 

In an examination of some 25,000 children in the schools 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., about 15 per cent were found to 
most resemble type A, about 35 per cent type B, 35 per 
cent type C, and 15 per cent type D. In a word, half of the © 
children were said to have a good or better carriage and 
50 per cent a poor or worse posture from the point of view, 
of course, of those who attached these adjectives to the 
‘*types.’’ 

From the examinations made in the Kendall School for 
the Deaf we obtained the following grouping: 


The figures for all pupils surveyed in Kendall School and 
in the schools for the deaf at Mt. Airy, Pennsylvania, and 
at Frederick, Maryland, were: 


In Gallaudet College the results were: 

eisievdones 17.2 per cent C.......... 30.3 per cent 

cneknetecs 45.8 per cent D.......... 6.7 per cent 


As compared with the pupils in the Grand Rapids schools 
we have 60 instead of 50 per cent on the good or better side, 
and 40 instead of 50 per cent on the poor or worse side of 
the posture picture. 

But we learn more than merely that the deaf have no 
‘‘worse’’ carriage than those of normal hearing, for a glance 
at the figures will show that there is no change, and cer- 
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tainly no change for the ‘‘worse,’’ at college age. From 
this fact and from the results of other studies, it is evident 
that our carriage, like our height, our facial features and 
other physical traits, is the result of heredity and of de- 
velopmental conditions and cannot be essentially changed 
for what may be considered by many people a more aesthetic 
type. 

If we cannot, by means of a few magical exercises, climb 
out of the family carriage and into one of a more approved 
model, we can make the most of the one we have. It cer- 
tainly will not pay to spend time and public funds in try- 
ing to do the impossible in posture work, but if we keep 
the child in good health, prevent excessive fatigue and en- 
courage him to hold his head high and his shoulders at his 
sides, we have done about all that we should expect to ac- 
complish and have really accomplished a great deal. We 
have kept him at his best even if he does not attain some- 
body’s impossible ideal of postural perfection. And how 
monotonous life would be if we were all alike, even in our 
carriage ! 


Mental Hygiene and the Deaf 


By Tostas 
Principal in the New Jersey School, West Trenton, New Jersey 


INTRODUCTION 

| nes THE pathological and educational problems of 

the deaf have been widely studied and great advances 
made in these fields, very little research has been under- 
taken to determine to what extent psychological factors, due 
entirely or largely to deafness, enter into the behavior of 
deaf people. The writer of this paper has taught the deaf 
for over twenty-five years and has had considerable contact 
with them after leaving school. The opinions expressed here 
are entirely personal, based on this wide experience, but they 
have not been tested by laboratory methods, trying to com- 
pare, under controlled conditions, the behavior of a group 
of deaf children with that of a group of other children simi- 
lar to them except for the fact of deafness. The conclusions 
stated, therefore, are merely subjective judgments, but cer- 
tain similarities observed in the behavior of hundreds of 
deaf people in various parts of the country lead the writer 
to believe that deafness tends to affect people’s behavior 
along certain definite lines. 


DEFINITION OF ‘‘ DEAF’’ 

For the purpose of clarity, the term ‘‘deaf’’, as here used, 
should be defined. We are concerned only with those born 
deaf or those who became deaf in infancy, before they ac- 
quired speech and a comprehension of English. The deafness 
need not be total—in fact, very rarely is it absolutely total 
—but, for all practical purposes, partial deafness seems to 
be of an almost equal handicap if it is sufficient to prevent 
the child from learning to talk and to understand English 
by auditory means. These are the children who are sent to 
special schools for the deaf for their education. To dis- 
tinguish this class from those who became deaf in later life, 
either gradually or suddenly as the result of some disease, 
after they have received all or part of their education in 
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the usual way, the latter class is usually referred to as 
‘*deafened.’’ 


A Derect Is a ‘‘Minus’’, Not a ‘‘Puus’’ 

The absence of so important a sense as hearing involves, of 
course, several serious handicaps. Psychologically there is a 
difference between a person with five senses and one with 
only four. All our knowledge and experience are gained 
through the channels of the five senses, and if one of these 
avenues is closed there is bound to be a different complexion 
to the sum total of the mental content. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that a given deaf person is inferior to a 
given hearing person, but it implies that the mental develop- 
ment of a given deaf person would have been fuller and 
more evenly balanced had he possessed the sense of hearing. 
There is no such thing as a vicarious balance, the lack of 
one sense being made up by greater keenness of another 
sense. Even such a remarkable personality as Helen Keller, 
who, with only three senses, is certainly superior to the great 
majority of people endowed with all their senses, could have 
developed much more if she had not lost the senses of sight. 
and hearing in early infancy, providing, of course, that she 
had had the same special educational opportunities and train- 
ing and had used the same amount of concentration. In 
other words, a defect is always a ‘‘minus’’, and never a 
‘*plus’’ per se. 


VisuAL IMAGES vs. AUDITORY IMAGES 

The obvious handicap of the loss of hearing is that the 
deaf person lives in a world of silence. Life passes along in 
a silent panorama. All the effects that music has on the emo- 
tions of people, all the variety of expression caused by the 
modulation of the voice, are lost. All his mental images are 
visual, auditory images being impossible. No hearing person 
ean possibly place himself in the position of a deaf person, 
no matter how well acquainted he is with deaf people and 
how long he has associated with them, nor can even a ‘‘deaf- 
ened’’ person place himself in the position of the con- 
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genitally deaf, because to do this would necessitate a complete 
blotting out of all auditory memories, which is, of course, 
impossible. To compensate for the lack of hearing, the deaf 
frequently train the sense of sight to a greater degree than 
most hearing people do, and develop the power of observa- 
tion to a higher degree. 


Loss oF SPEECH AND LANGUAGE LIMITATIONS 


The more serious handicap, however, is the lack of de- 
velopment of speech and language in the little deaf child. 
The ordinary child acquires both speech and language 
through imitation. He hears spoken language two or three 
years before he attempts to use it to any great extent, and he 
continues in the enlargement of his vocabulary and the gen- 
eral ability to express himself orally without any special 
conscious effort on his part, by simply being in a speaking 
environment. The deaf child sees the lips of the people 
around him move, but he hears no voice. Consequently, al- 
though his organs of speech are in perfect order from a 
purely physiological point of view, he makes no attempts to 
produce articulate sounds, because he has no model to fol- 
low. He does not know that objects have names, or that even 
he himself has a name, nor that thoughts can be expressed 
by verbal means. He establishes a means of communication 
by gestures which he develops to such a degree that he can 
make all his ordinary wants understood, and so makes a 
fairly satisfactory adjustment. Not until he is sent to school 
does he learn to talk and read the lips; not until then also 
is he taught the comprehension and use of English. Owing 
to the late start and the comparatively limited use, the deaf 
as a class, with some exceptions, never achieve the same mas- 
tery of English that hearing people do, and their speech, 
even when it is good, lacks a certain intelligibility when 
first heard by people not used to the deaf, mainly due to 
lack of modulation and inflection. Because of the language 
handicap their reading ability is limited, and consequently 
their achievements in subject matter are from three to five 
years behind those of corresponding hearing children. A 
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certain number, of course, of superior intelligence overcome 
this handicap and compare favorably with hearing children 
of the same age. 


WarPED EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN CHILDHOOD 


The little deaf child, especially before he enters school, is 
likely to have an extremely warped emotional development. 
Seldom do the parents of a deaf child understand the prob- 
lem confronting them, and usually indulge all of the child’s 
whims through a mistaken sense of pity or love. The child 
soon learns that he can have all his wishes gratified and 
that he need not take the rights or comforts of the other 
members of the family into consideration. Instead of be- 
coming a social being, he develops into an egocentric person. 
This happens frequently in the families of the so-called bet- 
ter or middle-class people. In the so-called lower strata of 
society the opposite sometimes happens. The parents have 
not learned to understand the child’s means of express- 
ing himself in gestures, nor do they realize that the child 
does not comprehend their commands, and the child is pun- 
ished for disobedience or misbehavior when there is abso- 
lutely no blame attached to him. It is purely a case of com- 
plete mutual misunderstanding, with the parents not pos- 
sessing sufficient intelligence to analyze the situation. Which 
of the two cases is the more pitiable, it is difficult to say. 
In either ease, the foundation is laid for serious emotional 
problems in later life. 


Lack or Maturity 


Most deaf children receive their education in special 
schools for the deaf, usually boarding schools. Since their 
teachers are practically the only persons from whom they 
gain knowledge, they are apt to become too dependent on 
them and fail to develop any independent thinking and rea- 
soning. This frequently results in a lack of maturity which 
carries over not only into adolescence but often into adult 
life. Judgment, which involves independent thinking, is 
weak. Added to this is the danger of ‘‘institutionalization”’ 
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for those brought up in boarding schools. The egocentric trait 
which was highly developed in childhood continues to affect 
their behavior. People acquainted with the deaf understand 
the underlying causes and consequently discount them in 
their contact with them, but, since the deaf man has to 
spend most of his adult life with people who do not know 
anything about his problems, he is likely to be misjudged 
and to get into many difficulties. 


SociAL DIFFICULTIES 


In adult life, there is an additional social handicap with 
which the deaf have to cope. Even when they are fairly good 
talkers and lip-readers, which is true of only a very small 
percentage, there is a difficulty in the means of ordinary 
communication, and the result is that they will gradually 
isolate themselves. In addition to an inferiority complex 
when in the company of hearing people, some of the deaf, 
especially those who might be considered as just very hard 
of hearing, will develop a feeling that others are talking 
about them in a deprecatory manner. Many deaf persons 
also harbor a feeling of being generally discriminated 
against. 

Whenever possible, the deaf will try to congregate for 
social purposes and so form a social world of their own, 
which only intensifies the cleavage existing between them 
and the rest of the world. 


VOcATIONAL HANDICAPS 


Vocationally the deaf also suffer handicaps. While they 
are obviously not suited to occupations where there is a 
great deal of personal, especially conversational contact, such 
as those of salesman, stenographer, etc., their disabilities 
are greatly exaggerated by the general public. Particularly 
in the trades, the deaf make efficient, loyal workmen, and 
their deafness does not constitute an extra hazard in places 
where there is machinery, as is commonly supposed. Dis- 
crimination against them on this account is unjust. Publicity 
of the fact that, in the matter of work, the deaf do not ask 
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any special favors but simply equal opportunities with the 
hearing is of great importance. 


Wuat SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF SHOULD Do TO 
MINIMIZE THESE DEFECTS 


The main function of the school for the deaf, as com- 
monly understood, is to bridge the educational gap between 
the deaf and the hearing by teaching them speech and lip- 
reading, and the comprehension and use of the English 
language, both spoken and written. By more efficient meth- 
ods better results can probably be achieved than have been 
in the past, but above all, conditions of the life of the pupils 
after school hours should be so changed as to offer greater 
opportunities for the use of English. This involves a su- 
perior and better trained type of housemothers and other 
officers, who, after all, have a much more extended and more 
intimate contact with the children than their teachers have. 
As far as possible, the danger of institutionalization should 
be avoided. The children should be grouped in smaller units, 
the institution routine should be minimized, in order to 
afford possibilities for initiative and independent behavior. 
Contacts with the hearing world, especially hearing chil- 
dren of their own age, should be multiplied. This can be 
done by arranging exchange parties, picnics, athletic events, 
ete., and thus will help in combating their exclusiveness in 
social intercourse in their adult life. 

Vocationally, such changes and improvements in equip- 
ment and course of study as are necessitated by our chang- 
ing social and industrial order must, of course, be made. 
But more important than this is a greater emphasis on de- 
veloping better emotional stability. The student must be 
made to realize that he must not only be better qualified 
technically than his hearing competitor for a job, but that 
his willingness, good nature and good sportsmanship are es- 
sential factors in his retaining his position. He must be 
taught that misunderstandings, both on his part and that 
of his employer, due to the difficulty of communication, are 
bound to occur, but that it is up to him not to allow them 
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to unbalance him. In short, he must know that he has to 
adjust himself to his hearing environment, that he cannot 
expect the hearing world to adjust itself to him. How this 
is to be accomplished in the school shop is difficult to sug- 
gest, but it is the paramount problem and deserves the most 
careful study on the part of educators of the deaf. Failure to 
have given this matter sufficient thought has resulted in 
many maladjustments and disasters. The mere matter of 
teaching the deaf speech and lip-reading does not ‘‘normal- 
ize’’ them. The problem is much more difficult than that. 


CoNCLUSION 


While the writer has dwelt largely on the adverse psycho- 
logical factors—the mental hygiene of the deaf where it 
differs from that of the normal being the theme of this paper 
—a wrong impression would be conveyed if it were not 
added that, in spite of all these handicaps, the deaf as a 
class become law-abiding, self-supporting, tax-paying citi- 
zens, and that the extra money spent on their special educa- 
tion is more than repaid by the contributions they make to 
society. The number of delinquents among the deaf is smaller 
than that found among an equal number in an unselected 
group of hearing people. This should not produce a sense 
of complacency in educators of the deaf, but it gives them 
a certain amount of satisfaction in the work they are doing. 


The International Exhibition of Fine 
and Applied Arts by Deaf Artists 


By H. STeEvEns, B.A. 


Mexia, Texas 


HERE WAS HELD at the Roerich Museum on Riverside 

Drive, New York City, from July 21 to August 11 an un- 
usual exhibit of work in the fine arts and the crafts entirely 
by deaf artists and craftsmen. Such exhibitions have fre- 
quently been held in European capitals under the auspices 
of the Salon International des Artistes Silencieux, but this 
was the initial showing of such work in the United States. 

Originally planned as a small art showing, to hang for a 
week only, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, in connection with 
the 17th Triennial Convention of the National Association 
of the Deaf and under that association’s sponsorship, the 
exhibition widened its scope, and so grew in size as fresh 
exhibits were contributed that it was found best to transfer 
it to one of the leading museums of New York City and to 
continue it for two weeks following the close of the conven- 
tion. The success of the exhibition was greatly due to this 
change of place which was made possible through the gen- 
erous invitation of the officers of the Roerich Museum. Their 
sincere interest and timely help never failed the members 
of the committee, who were favored also by having Governor 
Lehman and Mayor LaGuardia act as sponsors for the show- 
ing. 

The aim of the exhibition was not to excite sympathy by 
showing what a group of handicapped people could do. That 
all of the exhibitors were deaf was purely incidental. Nor 
was it so much a demonstration of what the deaf can do asa 
showing of work by friends united in a common interest in 
art. There was no desire to draw a line between hearing and 
deaf artists as was intimated from some sources. As Walter 
Pach said in the preface to the catalogue: 


Many of the painters and sculptors here shown have attracted the 
attention of art connoisseurs to the especially gifted individuals among 
the deaf, but the importance of a group exhibition is that it shows how 
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the individual is merely representative of his entire class, each newly- 
encountered talent confirming the impression that the closing out of 
the world of sounds has no effect on the work as a whole. Quite simply 
stated, the fact is that we come to know here a certain number of artists 
intent on their work, and performing it with various degrees of com- 
petence, as would be the case with any other artists of the many 
countries represented. 

And the mention of their nationalities brings us to our other point. 
As the distinction as to a particular handicap disappears in the presence 
of the real achievement that is before us, so we forget the questions of 
international relationships which are vexing the world. 

Carlyle Burrows in the New York Herald Tribune said 
the exhibition ‘‘does not show, as some might think, the re- 
sults of experiment in vocational guidance among physically 
handicapped individuals. Most of the exhibitors are practic- 
ing artists, some of them artists of real distinction, and the 
fact that they are exhibiting as representatives of a vast 
body of people united in bonds of common affliction has little 
or no bearing on the work displayed. It is satisfying thus to 
be able to place them, regardless of cireumstance, on a com- 
mon ground with other and more fortunate painters and 
sculptors and craftsmen and to judge their merits on equal 
level.’’ 

Twelve nations were represented: Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, England, France, Germany, Hol- 
land, Italy, Puerto Rico, Spain, and the United States, show- 
ing a total of 463 objects. The diversity of the mediums 
shown was as notable as the number of nationalities partici- 
pating, ranging through oils; water colors; etchings; sculp- 
ture in wood, bronze, plaster, ivory and copper; miniatures 
on ivory; stained glass; repoussé metal; leather work; fine 
bookbinding ; art photography ; ceramic decoration ; jewelry 
and engraving. As it was possible to select much of the 
European work directly from the studios of the artists, the 
Spanish, French, English, Belgian, and Italian groups gave 
a unified and harmonious impression lacking in the groups 
of other nations. In the American section, aside from the out- 
put of a few established artists, the works seemed in many 
eases to be the product of an avocation, and though inter- 
esting, lacked the professional cachet. 

Several New York newspapers like the Times, the Herald 
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Tribune, the World-Telegram, the Evening Journal and the 
American accorded very favorable publicity to the showing. 
Speaking of the artists, Mayor LaGuardia said: ‘‘ Anyone 
who ean produce works of art need not worry about the fu- 
ture. I am proud to come from a race of people who have 
contributed much to creative art.’’ 

Among the exhibitors were many who have attained na- 
tional and even world-wide recognition. Outstanding among 
them are Ramon and Valentin de Zubiaurre of Spain whose 
canvases adorn the walls of museums throughout the world; 
Cadwallader Washburn, the noted American eteher whose 
etchings of Mallorean peasants were shown at the Smith- 
sonian Institution in April; Auguste Audenaert and Albert 
Raty, Belgian painters ; Will Quinlan of New York, charter 
member of the Society of American Etchers, whose work is 
to be found in the New York Public Library and other 
American collections; Jean Hanau of Paris who is rapidly 
coming to the forefront among young contemporary paint- 
ers, several of whose canvases the French Government has 
acquired for its museums; Fernand Hamar, whose statue of 
Rochambeau faces the White House in Washington and 
exists in replica at Paris, Vendéme, and Newport; John 
Lewis Clarke, the Indian animal sculptor of Glacier National 
Park, who has participated in the World’s Fair at Chicago; 
Charles Bizard, whose views of old-world towns are per- 
meated with charm and atmosphere; and the outstanding 
French aquarellist, Robert Dessales-Quentin. 

In national characteristics as shown in painting, Spain 
made the most unified impression, headed as she was by two 
great names. Austerity, mysticism, rich and subdued color, 
all peculiar to Iberian painting, were evident in the offerings 
of the de Zubiaurres and their friends Angel Garavilla, Juan 
de Ibarrondo, and Eulogio Blasco. France, as usual, showed 
the most accomplished artists from the technical standpoint. 
Leading this section were the well-composed canvases of 
Hanau, with their sensuous and delicate colors; the chro- 
matic, atmospheric renderings of Bizard ; Lambert’s faithful 
and charming landscapes; and the brilliant water colors of 
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Sisco, Pfeiffer, and Dessales-Quentin. The group of French 
sculpture was small but excellent. Hamar sent two small 
bronzes, Leon Morice and Jean Tirefort wood sculptures 
of French types, Raymond Tillier an appealing bronze Vir- 
gin and Child reminiscent of Mailliol. 

Sympathetic studies of peasants and their surroundings 
characterized the Belgian artists. The Italian section pleased 
conservative taste with the excellent etchings of Count Ugo- 
baldo Fumi and the well-executed canvases of the young 
Moioli. Germany sent a wide range of work: conservative 
oils by Carl Stein-Kirchen ; small bronzes of animals of real 
merit by Harry Christlieb; amusing oil sketches and etch- 
ings of Swabian peasants by Albert Burger; etchings by 
Hans Arnheim, a Prix de Rome winner; street scenes by 
Bernhard Thomas. Puerto Rico contributed a distinctive 
group of caricatures by Francisco Font, England well-pat- 
terned and painted canvases by Reginald Thomson and 
Alexander Bilibin which were praised by New York critics. 

A number of pieces showing the interpretative art of wood 
carving, by Guy L. Bonham of Connecticut, attracted much 
attention, two groups of immigrant theme being particu- 
larly impressive. 

In the crafts, artistic bookbindings were represented by 
the superb work of the French artists Goubeaux, Boisselot, 
and Leaud, and by the sumptuously tooled, gilded and in- 
laid leather bindings by the Czechoslovakian Vilém Hauner. 
Spain sent leather and metalwork and jewelry by Blasco. 
Wrought iron by Kenneth Murphy and stained glass panels 
by Gustav Brucker were the outstanding contributions of 
the United States. 

If sales alone may be taken as an index of the success of 
an exhibition, the showing was reasonably successful. In fact 
the sales surpassed the expectations of the committee as the 
lingering depression had made them far from sanguine on 
this point. Almost all of the craft work offered for sale was 
disposed of at good prices. Etchings and water colors were 
also good sellers. A few paintings found buyers. The suc- 
cess in attendance, publicity, and sales so encouraged the 
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committee that it has been decided to make a selection of 
about one fourth of the fine arts exhibits and arrange to 
show them in the museums of several large American cities 
during the fall and winter. 

The contacts made during the selection, hanging and 
showing of the works proved most interesting for the mem- 
bers of the committee. The work drew them much closer to 
the artists and gave them a satisfying sense of creation, of 
being engaged in very worth-while things, like the artists 
themselves of whom Walter Pach said in concluding his 
foreword : 


When once we allow our minds to rest on the essential and permanent 
values which are the material of the artist, we discover the insignificance 
of much that seems so troublesome in the passing spectacle of existence. 
With a little time behind us, a great many of the so-called practical 
matters take their place as illusion: these happy men and women are 
dealing with reality. 


UNHEARING 


By Ciara M. H. McGuican 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I think and dream of sound. What can tt be? 
What is a babbling brook, a song of bird, 

A whispering breeze, to me, who never heard 
A rustling leaf, or moan of restless sea? 

I love the pretty words. They somehow please. 
They seem to put my inner self in tune 

With beauty, joy, and sunny days of June. 
They help to give my fettered spirit ease. 

I feel the rhythm of music in my soul. 

I dance, and know I’m master of the art. 

For dancing is like music on the whole. 
They both give joy and solace to the heart. 
Then let me murmur not. With loving care 


God made me feel His music everywhere. .. 
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Experiments in the Academic Education 
of Adolescent Deaf Pupils 


By Louise Epe.ine Dean, B.A. 
Northwestern University 


Methods, Materials and Results of an Experimental Pro- 
gram of Reading, Arithmetic, Social Science, Written 
Language and Applied Art Developed 
for Individual Pupils 
[The following article represents a highly important subject of inter- 
est; the possibility of adapting to the needs of the deaf—more fully 
than has been done heretofore—the most approved methods of teaching 
hearing children. Mrs. Dean, I believe, is opening up an improved 


future for the deaf in respect to academic studies.—ROBERT H. GAULT, 
Department of Psychology, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill.] 


URING THE YEAR 1932-33 this work I am about to de- 

scribe was carried on with one fifteen-year-old deaf girl 
and methods and materials adapted to her particular needs 
were developed. In the fall of 1933 the addition of another 
girl—two years older—resulted in a course of study in- 
volving both joint and individual instruction. 

In this paper I am confining my attention to the younger 
girl whom I shall designate as ‘‘A.’’ She had a hearing loss 
of about 75 per cent, had been educated in two conven- 
tional schools for the deaf and had had some work with a 
private teacher. When she came to Dr. Gault’s laboratory 
at Northwestern University, her intelligence, as measured by 
the Porteus Maze was approximately normal, and her abil- 
ity in speech and lip-reading was sufficient to permit oral 
instruction in academic work. 

In reading, her ability—measured on the Gates Silent 
Reading Test—was equivalent to that of a normal child of 
between nine and ten years of age. Her vocabulary was of 
course limited but she would skip many words which were 
actually familiar to her and, reading isolated words rather 
than phrases and sentences, would pick up only a vague 
idea of what a selection was about and feel that she had read 
it. She had such difficulty in following the continuity of 
a story that after reading one she had little more than a 
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jumble of a few incidents; yet she was so mature socially 
that simple stories seemed too childish to her and she re- 
fused to put any effort or attention on reading them. The 
result was that she read as little as possible. 

In arithmetic she knew the four fundamental processes, 
although she was slow in remembering combinations, but she 
had almost no idea of the underlying principles, no under- 
standing of the meaning of arithmetic, and very little con- 
cept of the application of number. She worked according 
to certain mechanical formulae and would become utterly 
confused if her procedure was disturbed. 

In language—although her knowledge of the parts of 
speech consisted of a vague idea of nouns and verbs—her 
sentence structure was, considering her handicap, fairly 
good, and when dealing with a subject which she really un- 
derstood, her written composition was quite creditable. In- 
deed, in proportion to her reading ability her written lan- 
guage was so satisfactory that little direct work in that field 
was undertaken during the first year. 

Her social science background included a conventional ac- 
quaintanceship with American history, a reasonable and 
fairly detailed knowledge of the map of the world, some 
knowledge of ancient Greece, and some information con- 
cerning important agricultural products such as wheat and 
cotton. 

Her experience in art, however, seemed to have been very 
meager and to have consisted largely of a bit of conven- 
tional work in drawing and water color which had devel- 
oped in her little more than a lack of self-confidence. 

During the year 1932-33 the academic instruction given 
to ‘‘A’’ was limited to one hour a day. (She received two 
to three hours instruction and practice in speech, lip-read- 
ing, and training with the Teletactor by other teachers.) In 
addition, a certain amount of home work was assigned but 
since help from members of her family was likely to result 
in their doing the work for her, and since it was impossible 
for the instructor to judge her work when she received as- 
sistance from others, we adopted the plan of requiring her 
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to do her studying unsupervised. Her instruction was car- 
ried on in the Psychological Laboratory at Northwestern 
University and because of the limitations of time and space, 
work of a project nature was practically out of the question 
during this first year. 


READING AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


It soon became apparent that if ‘‘A’’ were limited to 
books within the range of her vocabulary, it would be im- 
possible to arouse and maintain her interest and to give her 
information and concepts of a nature suitable to her mental 
and social maturity. Furthermore, it was found that in read- 
ing even the simplest selections she could not grasp the ideas 
without help. Therefore, we decided to give her material of 
a type sufficiently advanced to give her interest and to 
render assistance in reading it whenever necessary. The 
help given her consisted partly of personal suggestion, di- 
rection, and interpretation, partly of exercises to check her 
comprehension and force her to read carefully—to read for 
ideas rather than words and to avoid skipping—and partly 
of exercises designed to give her a technique for getting 
word meanings from the context. 

In accordance with this policy, since she seemed ready for 
social science study which would help her understand the 
civilization in which she was living, ‘‘An Introduction to 
American Civilization’ by H. O. Rugg, was selected as a 
textbook, even though its vocabulary was quite advanced for 
her. We experimented with methods of overcoming the vo- 
eabulary problem. The first method we tried was to have her 
list the unfamiliar words as she came to them. Since dic- 
tionary definitions were too complex, the instructor wrote 
a brief meaning for each word in the sense in which it was 
used and ‘‘A’’ was required to copy these definitions on 
eards which she filed in a box, to re-read the passage in 
which the words occurred—referring to the definitions as 
she did so, and to look up the words in her index box when- 
member their meanings. This method, which has possibili- 
ties for certain types of pupils, proved unsatisfactory in 
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this ease, because this girl has the most amazing ability to 
copy words, phrases and sentences without permitting them 
to penetrate her consciousness. If she had had the ecompeti- 
tion of other pupils, it might have been possible to play 
games with the cards and thus motivate her actually to learn 
some of the words, but under the circumstances it became 
apparent that she was mechanically working with the 
words but making no real effort to learn their meanings; 
so this approach was abandoned at the end of the first 
month, 

During this time she had read the first three chapters of 
‘‘An Introduction to American Civilization’’; her under- 
standing had been earefully checked not only by the ex- 
ercises in the work book and by discussion with the instruc- 
tor but also by specially prepared exercises including mul- 
tiple-choice, true-false, and completion questions, many of 
which were designed to measure comprehension of relation- 
ships rather than pure acquisition of facts. Her work on 
these revealed that she was grasping the most important 
facts and was gradually being led to see some of the most 
emphasized ideas; therefore study of this book was consid- 
ered worth while and was continued. 

For recreatory reading, however, she had been given ‘‘ Lit- 
tle Women’’ but that proved so far beyond her comprehen- 
sion that she was allowed to drop it, and we determined to 
give her for a while much shorter stories of the fast moving 
action type. 

In line with this decision the next book given her was 
‘‘Log Cabin Days’”’ by Blaisdell and Ball, a third-grade book 
of short anecdotes from American history, and since her 
previous work had shown that she made little attempt to 
use contextual cues in figuring out word meanings, an exer- 
cise designed to give her practice in supplying words on the 
basis of the context was prepared in connection with it. This 
exercise consisted of sentences, taken from the book, in 
which all but one of the words were perfectly familiar to 
her. The unfamiliar word in each sentence was underlined 
and she was asked to try to state its meaning. Before this 
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she had been given exercises in the form of sentences con- 
taining blank spaces to be filled in with words that would 
fit into the sense of the sentence and this technique was 
found helpful in overcoming her tendency to guess wildly 
at the meaning of underlined words without regard to con- 
text. This type of exercise, forcing her to read words in 
meaningful groups—as integrated parts rather than iso- 
lated units—and giving her a technique for figuring out 
word meanings for herself, thus gradually building up her 
vocabulary, proved quite valuable and when the index box 
was given up exercises of this nature were prepared to ac- 
company her reading of ‘‘ An Introduction to American Civ- 
ilization’’ as well as of other books. 

At first ‘‘A’’ seemed to lack curiosity about the life 
around her and the world in general but after a while she 
began asking questions about the origin of the world and 
the early history of man. Therefore, after she had finished 
reading the first five chapters in the social science text, fur- 
ther work with that book was delayed while she read ‘‘ How 
the World Began’’ by Heal, ‘‘How the World Grew Up’’ 
by Kiner, and ‘‘Cave, Mound and Lake Dwellers’’ by Hol- 
brook. These books were read without written exercises but 
were carefully worked over, discussed, and explained dur- 
ing the time spent with the instructor, and after she finished 
them ‘‘A’’ was asked to write a brief summary of the be- 
ginning of the world, the development of animals and the 
life of early man. She was allowed to refer to the books for 
this and her first attempt was much too detailed. But after 
further discussion and explanation of the main ideas, she 
produced a fairly clear summary written largely without 
the books. Shortly after this she was given ‘‘The Cave 
Twins’’ by Perkins as recreatory reading but since the twins 
in this book are of a rather tender age, she conceived the 
idea that it was ‘‘eute’’ but childish and refused to give it 
enough attention to get either the story or the stone-age 
atmosphere. 

Since her comprehension of very short action stories had 
proved more definite and more easily checked than her abil- 
ity to follow even simple stories of greater length, she was 
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introduced, about the middle of the year, to the book of 
‘‘Golden Deeds’’ in the Book of Knowledge and throughout 
the rest of the year she read and reported from time to time 
quite a number of these brief tales of unselfishness and 
courage. Her reports were sometimes given verbally but 
more frequently they consisted of four or five written sen- 
tences, because in this form they gave her practice not only 
in selecting the most important ideas in the story but also 
—even when her report included (as it often did) sentences 
taken directly from the book—in organizing and connecting 
words and sentences. 

It was felt, however, that if she were really to know the 
joy of reading and the thrill of living vicariously through 
books, she must have some experience in reading fiction and 
following the continuity of a longer story. Some time before, 
a series of reading exercises—matching phrases, selecting 
meanings of underlined words from a list of definitions, mul- 
tiple-choice, ete.—based on selections from a ‘‘Child’s 
Garden of Verses’’ had been given her together with some 
appreciation study and in this connection the life of Robert 
Louis Stevenson had been read and some of his books men- 
tioned. She said she had ‘‘read’’ ‘‘Treasure Island’’ after 
seeing it on the stage but she conceived a desire to read 
‘‘Kidnapped.’’ We realized that this book was beyond 
‘‘A’s’’ reading ability but since motivation was extremely 
important and the request to read ‘‘Kidnapped’’ had been 
repeated, she began reading the book. It was soon apparent 
that it was so difficult and that so little of the story was be- 
ing gleaned from the reading that it was best to go through 
it rapidly and pass on to easier material. However, even 
though she realized that ‘‘Kidnapped’’ was a bit beyond 
her comprehension, ‘‘A’s’’ interest had been aroused and 
she was sure that it was an exciting book. Therefore, it was 
followed up by ‘‘A Lucky Sixpence’’ by Knipe which is 
exciting, full of action, deals with a teen-age girl and was 
much more suitable to her reading ability. At first it seemed 
that this also was too difficult but the suggestion that some- 
thing easier be selected aroused her fear of having to read 
‘children’s books’’ and motivated her to greater effort. The 
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result was that after working with it for over a month dur- 
ing which her interpretation had been guided, her compre- 
hension checked, her background built up, and her percep- 
tion of relationships clarified by the instructor, she had 
finished the book with a knowledge of the story that stood 
the test of time, a growing realization that there might be 
some pleasure in reading and a strong desire to read the 
sequel (a desire which, for various reasons, was not satisfied 
until summer). 

In the meantime work with ‘‘An Introduction to Ameri- 
can Civilization’’ had been resumed and ‘‘ A’’ had been ini- 
tiated into the mysteries of outlining. The making of an 
outline requires careful organization of material, selection 
of the most important ideas and perception of not only the 
relative importance of the various ideas and the relation 
of each idea to the others but also the transition from one 
concept to the next. Although the main topics of an outline 
may follow quite closely the chapter and section headings 
in the book, a good deal of paraphrasing is required even 
there, while in the statement of minor points original sen- 
tence structure is frequently necessary. Furthermore, ma- 
terial organized into outline form may be easily reviewed 
or used for reference. For these reasons considerable time 
was spent in teaching ‘‘A’’ the outline form and guiding 
her in making an outline of all she had studied in the social 
science text. At first this work seemed extremely difficult 
for her but gradually she began to give evidence of being 
able to do it and before the end of the year showed herself 
quite capable of selecting major concepts and organizing 
minor concepts, in good outline form, in relation to the 
major concepts and to each other. She still tended to in- 
clude too many details but that was partly due to her diffi- 
culty in condensing the thought of a paragraph into a short 
sentence of her own words. 

After she had finished outlining the first two units (read 
about six weeks before) she read Unit III, outlined it, and 
then read and outlined the first chapter of the next unit. 
She read each chapter with the help of specially prepared 
exercises which by true-false, completion, multiple-choice, 
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and a few essay-type questions measured her comprehen- 
sion of all the important ideas as well as the accuracy of 
her reading. By inferences as to word-meanings (of the 
type previously described) we checked her understanding 
of the vocabulary. She read each section of the chapter and 
referring to her book did the exercises for that section. After 
she finished a chapter in this manner, she was given the 
work-book exercises for that chapter which, although handi- 
capped by her vocabulary limitations, she did according to 
the direction in the work book. Since Unit III dealt with 
the development of engines and power—a subject quite 
foreign to either her personal experience or her previous 
education, the material in the book was supplemented by 
some outside reading, by pictures and diagrams from other 
books and pamphlets and by explanations and blackboard 
diagrams by the instructor. After she finished Unit III but 
before she outlined it, she was given as a supplement to the 
unit and a preparation for the following chapter (Iron and 
Steel) parts of the ‘‘Story of Mining’’ by Gruening. About 
two weeks before the end of the school year several days 
were spent in intensive review, with the outline rather than 
the book used as a basis for study. Following this a test was 
given covering all the material studied in ‘‘ An Introduction 
to American Civilization.’’ This test was largely of the ob- 
jective type but it included many questions that required 
thought rather than memorization of facts and it was not 
in any way an easier test than would be constructed for 
normal hearing pupils who had studied the same material. 
A total of 82 per cent of the questions gave correct answers 
and in many cases the mistakes made were on the easier 
questions. 

After she had completed ‘‘A Lucky Sixpence,’’ ‘‘A”’ 
had started ‘‘Mary Cary’’ in connection with her speech 
work; therefore, instead of taking up another juvenile novel, 
attention was again turned to short selections of historical 
material. Volume I of ‘‘ History Stories of Other Lands’’ by 
G. A. Terry was read and several of its short hero stories 
summarized; then Volume III which deals with Roman 
history was started but this proved a little too difficult for 
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rapid reading, so it was given up and replaced by Hillyer’s 
‘‘Child’s History of the World.’’ The latter is of course a 
rather large book but each chapter is a story in itself and 
it makes fairly easy reading. The only check on this reading 
was through discussion and occasional summarization of 
individual stories, but this gave sufficient evidence that ‘‘A’’ 
was reading and enjoying the material and getting an in- 
troduction to world history, a subject scheduled for much 
more intensive study during the second year (1933-34). 

One reason why this material was read without exercises 
was that at the same time considerable work was being done 
on the ‘‘Gates-Peardon Reading Exercises,’’ Book III, 
which are designed to give practice in the four types of 
reading. ‘‘A’’ experienced little difficulty at this level with 
three of the four types, but the exercises in reading to fol- 
low directions proved a veritable stumbling block and served 
to show her not only how important it was to be able to 
read accurately but also how careless her reading really 
was. Reading directions, requiring as it does a clear under- 
standing of sentence structure in addition to thorough com- 
prehension of word meanings, was obviously one of her weak- 
est points. Her difficulties in this connection had been evi- 
dent in her responses to instructions in the work book, the 
arithmetic book, etc., and in her exercises with the Burgess 
Picture Scales which had been given her earlier in the year. 
But because of the necessity of motivating recreatory read- 
ing, attention had been concentrated on reading for general 
comprehension, 7.¢., to follow a story. And before the end of 
the year there was definite evidence that this emphasis had 
not been misplaced. 

Having finished ‘‘Mary Cary’’ ‘‘A’’ came to the instruc- 
tor and voluntarily asked for another book to read. She was 
given ‘‘Continental Dollar’’ by Knipe which she received 
with conspicuous pleasure and after reading the first two 
chapters she was able to tell the story up to that point 
spontaneously whereas with her previous reading it had 
always been necessary to extract what little she had gleaned 
by a painful questioning process. This book was started too 
late in the term to be finished before the end of school but 
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she took it home with her and finished it during the summer, 
adding ‘‘Little Women’”’ to it for summer recreatory read- 
ing (which had been given up as too hard but a few months 
before), ‘‘ Little Men’’ and ‘‘Beatrice of Denewood.’’ 
During the last week of school her reading was again 
tested on the Gates Reading Test. A comparison of the scores 
made at the beginning and end of this year’s work (see 
Table I) shows a gain of 1.4 years in reading to Appreciate 


TABLE I 


‘¢ A’s’? PROGRESS IN READING AS MEASURED BY THE GATES SILENT 
READING TESTS 


October May Gain 

Type of Test = 

uP 

NX S S S 
A. To Appreciate General Significance 9.4 3.7 108 5 14 1.3 
B. To Predict Outcomes of Events 9.0 33 100 42 16 3g 
C. To Understand Directions 10.0* 4.2* 98 40 -2 -.2 
D. To Note Details 92 35 96 39 4 & 
Average gain 6 55 


*It is probable that this score is due either to chance or an error. 
‘*A’s’? subsequent work showed reading to understand directions 
probably the weakest phase of her reading instead of the strongest 
as here indicated. Form 1 of the Gates Test was used in the October 
testing and Form 2 in the May testing and the tests were administered 
by different individuals. 


General Significance (the type most emphasized) and an 
average gain in reading as a whole of 0.6 years as measured 
by standards for normal children. (The average gain would 
undoubtedly have been higher if the October score on Type 
C were treated as erroneous. ) 


ARITHMETIC 

At the beginning of the year ‘‘A’s”’ ability in arithmetic 
was tested on the Compass Survey Test (given without tim- 
ing). The results indicated familiarity with whole num- 
ber computation and dollar and cents decimals, some eare- 
lessness in multiplication and division where large numbers 
were involved, definite weakness in both linear and liquid 
measure, and complete ignorance of computation involving 
fractions, regular decimals and percentage. Since ‘‘A’’ had 
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apparently had some work with measurement, knew the num- 
ber of feet in a yard, inches in a foot, pints in a quart, etc., 
and had attempted problems involving these, arithmetic 
work was begun in the field of measurement. Problems in 
linear measurement similar to those on the test were made 
up but it was soon discovered that any computation which 
involved changing from one unit to another was quite be- 
yond her. The problems tried became simpler and simpler 
until they consisted merely of changing feet into yards, 
inches to feet, and vice versa. After considerable practice in 
this, more complex problems were introduced gradually un- 
til she could add measurements involving three units and 
reduce her answers to lowest terms. When subtraction was 
undertaken, however, it became evident that she had not the 
slightest concept of the principle of borrowing. She did 
plain, whole-number subtraction by a mechanical formula 
and having no understanding of it was quite unable to make 
the changes necessary to transfer it to measurement. There- 
fore, considerable effort was made to give her an under- 
standing of the principle of borrowing. It proved very diffi- 
cult, however. She was not the least bit interested in prin- 
ciples ; all she cared about was learning a process and getting 
the right answer and she had apparently spent years in 
acquiring the formulae by which she worked. Whenever 
an attempt was made to go back to easy plain, whole-num- 
ber problems and to beginning number relationships in or- 
der to show her the fundamental principles, she became ob- 
viously disinterested and assumed an attitude of ‘‘I have 
known that for many years.’’ Because of this and because 
the conditions under which the work was carried on made 
number work with concrete materials impractical, the in- 
structor decided not to go back but to go on through meas- 
urement into fractions and to utilize every opportunity to 
use these processes to illustrate elemental number concepts. 

Therefore, when ‘‘A”’ had had sufficient practice in add- 
ing, subtracting, and multiplying measurements so that she 
could do problems involving those processes, and had learned 
to compute averages, area, and perimeter, she was trans- 
ferred from typewritten problems to the ‘‘Washburn In- 
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dividual Arithmetic Books.’’ In order to get her accustomed 
to the system used in these books as well as to give her prac- 
tice in whole-number processes, in which she was a bit weak, 
she was started with Book VI on advanced multiplication 
and division. The books are so arranged that pupils who 
do successfully all of one group of problems are permitted 
to skip all the other problems provided for practice on that 
particular step. This proved a great incentive and a remark- 
able check on carelessness. Furthermore, since the problems 
were to be corrected by the pupil and checked only occa- 
sionally by teacher-administered tests, it was possible for 
‘*A’’ to do most of her arithmetic at home. 

She advanced rapidly through the work of multiplication 
and division ; she passed the tests 100 per cent. For the sake 
of motivation her progress was charted on a thermometer 
graph, but when she came to liquid measure the old trouble 
cropped out again. It became apparent that after ‘‘A’’ had 
done enough work on any one phase of a process so that she 
could successfully do the problems, further practice on that 
phase at that time was useless, but that some weeks later 
—when she had forgotten the mechanics—further work was 
essential. In other words, she required a great deal of spaced 
repetition. Therefore, after she had achieved a certain fa- 
cility in doing liquid and time measurement problems, the 
instructor permitted her to go on to advanced long division 
knowing that presently she would come to linear measure 
and the principles involved would be again considered. 
When linear measurement was reached, a box of poker chips 
was introduced; problems were put on the board, worked 
out with the chips and then on the board. The generalized 
character of the principle of borrowing was made evident 
by having the red, blue and white chips represent now yards, 
feet and inches; now dollars, dimes and pennies; now hours, 
minutes and seconds, ete. There is no question about the 
value of this kind of work. It served to focus ‘‘ A’s’’ atten- 
tion on the principle and she made definite progress with 
it but it required a great deal of time and with but one hour 
a day for all the academic work very little time was avail- 
able. 
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Having finished Book VII ‘‘A’’ began the study of frac- 
tions. Book VIII is entirely devoted to the meaning of frac- 
tions and ‘‘A’’ was delighted to find how easy and under- 
standable this work was. Aside from the tests, she brought 
her arithmetic to the instructor only when she encountered 
difficulties and in her study of Book VIII and the first part 
of Book IX these consisted largely of misunderstandings 
of the printed directions and explanations due to her read- 
ing deficiency. Addition of like fractions proved easy enough 
and comparatively little trouble was experienced in chang- 
ing to lowest terms, but when she encountered changing to 
a common denominator she again found herself in deep 
water. By this time, however, the school year was about 
over; so further work with fractions had to wait until the 
present year. 

No general test in arithmetic was given at the close of the 
year, for the arithmetic gains which had been made—and 
work done during the next year showed them to have been 
considerable—were largely of the sort not revealed by a 
test. 

WRITTEN LANGUAGE 

Although aside from a brief ‘‘autobiography’’ assigned 
during the first days of school ‘‘A’’ was given no composi- 
tion work for its own sake, she was constantly constructing 
and revising sentences and expressing her thoughts in writ- 
ten form in connection with her reading and social science 
work. She wrote a paper on the general subject: Why the 
climate of the United States makes this a good country in 
which to live; and another on how the world began and how 
animals and men developed; she wrote summaries of short 
stories which she read; and she made an outline in which 
most of the points were expressed in sentences, although 
the major headings were topical. All this gave her consid- 
erable practice in written language, especially since every 
error was thoroughly discussed and corrected. ‘‘A’’ was 
usually able to correct by herself most of the errors she 
made, but when she could not immediately recall the proper 
form she was given easier sentences containing blank spaces 
for which she had to provide the desired form. If the diffi- 
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culty was with word arrangement instead of word construc- 
tion, part of the correct arrangement might be given her, 
but if confused language appeared due to confused thought 
the instructor used methods similar to those employed in 
discussing social science or reading material. These con- 
sisted of questions relating to the idea, suggestion of asso- 
ciated ideas, explanation of misunderstood or partly under- 
stood concepts, building up of a logical approach, ete., until 
the pupil clarified her thought and expressed it intelligibly 
in words. 


APPLIED ART 


Because of the lack of time it was not possible to do a great 
deal in the way of art. ‘‘A’’ considered herself unable to 
draw and was afraid to try; so art was approached through 
the crafts. Early in the fall she started work on woven raffia 
mats which gave her experience in using her hands to make 
something new, in combining colors and in following instruc- 
tions. She enjoyed this work immensely and made a nine- 
inch mat as a Christmas gift for her mother. The next thing 
undertaken was a Christmas card. This involved some 
drawing and designing. And while ‘‘A”’ selected her own 
subject and originated her own design, it was necessary in 
order to counteract her lack of confidence, to permit her to 
copy from a photograph the dog which was the central fig- 
ure in her composition. Her handling of the pencil was 
shaky but her work with the cutting tool was surprisingly 
good; she produced a very creditable block and had great 
fun printing it. After Christmas, however, the only art work 
attempted was a cut paper valentine which revealed that 
she had little if any experience in paper cutting. 

The value of this art and construction work is unquestion- 
able and ‘‘ A’’ was to do considerably more of it in the next 
term, but because she had so little time and because her 
reading deficiency was so serious, art—as well as some other 
things—had to be sacrificed to remedial reading and in the 
light of the improvement made in general comprehension 
of material read and in interest in recreatory reading it is 
felt that the time devoted to it was well spent. 


Correlation of Comprehension and Speech 
in the Education of the Deaf! 


By Sister Syivania, 8.8.J. 


Principal of St. Joseph’s Institute 
St. Louis, Missouri 


I CHOSE THIS subject for my paper for the very simple 

reason that it is one in which I am most deeply inter- 
ested. ‘‘Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speak- 
eth’’ and I should very much like to hear some discus- 
sion on it. 

We teachers are always being reminded that education 
is a drawing out rather than a pouring in process. We are 
urged to nourish carefully the native ability of the child. 
We are trained to consider ourselves failures in the field 
of education unless we develop his physical, mental and 
moral powers. Without a mental foundation there is no 
moral superstructure. An idiot is not held responsible for 
his acts either before God or man. But where we have a 
sound mental base, the necessity for moral training is im- 
perative. 

Now, we felt that our group of children was capable 
of being educated in the true sense of the word. We be- 
lieved there were good minds back of those deafened ears. 
Then by the use of the Arthur Point Performance Scale 
and a careful study of each child we convinced ourselves 
that the majority of these children were of fine intelli- 
gence. To enable ourselves to fit these pupils for the moral 
plane that their mental ability warranted became our chief 
concern. 

As language is an important tool in the development of 
the mental powers and as the moral is built upon the men- 
tal, it is of paramount importance that the child have a 
clear understanding of the language in use about him. There 
are those who tell us that the signs are an aid to this un- 
derstanding of language which is so necessary. They say 
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that the child’s comprehension of the truths put before 
him is made sure by the use of signs. They tell us further 
that the sign language gives the deaf a more ready means 
of communication. 

To all of these arguments we have listened respectfully 
and at the same time have worked very hard to prove their 
worth. But with our children we found the signs hampered 
rather than helped to a clear comprehension of the English 
language. As English is the language these pupils are ex- 
pected to read and comprehend, we felt it a duty to seek 
the means best suited to develop in them a clear under- 
standing of their mother tongue. To this end we began a 
revision of our course of study, keeping ever in mind our 
ideal of making the comprehension and speech go hand in 
~ hand. 

As an aid in working out this ideal all of our teachers 
pursued a very comprehensive course in the Belgian Method 
of Demutization. Father Pagé, our instructor, very aptly 
summed up the method by saying that it immerses the 
child in a very bath of language; it fills him so full of 
ideas that he fairly bursts to express them. We have found 
that there is a great deal of truth in the saying. However, 
as we are Americans, and as Americans we must think 
and act and express ourselves in our own American way, 
we have had to—shall I say—Americanize the Belgian Meth- 
od to suit our purposes. The means we are using in an ef- 
fort to reach our ideal of a correlation of speech and com- 
prehension, in other words, to develop speech of as nor- 
mal a character as possible, while at the same time culti- 
vating in the children a clear understanding of the printed 
page and of the language being spoken about them, is what 
I wish to put before you. 

For instance, in the curriculum for beginners, a very 
definite amount of work has been planned for them to ac- 
complish, and two teachers work with a group in one room. 
While one teacher is engaged with one or two pupils at the 
mirror developing the elements of speech as given in the 
Yale Chart, the other keeps the remainder of the class, four 
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or five pupils, occupied with tongue drills, sense percep- 
tion exercises, or some educational activity such as clay 
modelling or the handling and placing of blocks or other 
objects, all the while stimulating the children to speech 
and speech-reading by frequent repetition of simple words 
or sentences relating to the particular activity engaged in. 
The teacher must very often call attention to her lips as 
she speaks the word or sentence. 

The first step of demutization is to teach the child how 
to observe, to see well, which is done by the use of the 
exercises of identification. We are striving by means of per- 
sistent repetition to stimulate the child to articulate global- 
ly any word that is simple enough for him to master with 
the phonetics at his command, thus broadening the use of 
the identification exercises. As soon as the child has mas- 
tered a sufficient number of words of the selected vocabu- 
lary, he is given the joy of using his ability in an actual 
situation. The same words are used in as many activities 
as possible, because we feel that in this particular endeavor 
a small field well cultivated is better than a great expanse 
covered superficially. 

All through the grades we are working on this same prin- 
ciple. Games play a great part in the work of balancing the 
comprehension and speech. In every unit of work presented, 
the vocabulary necessary and the matter of that particular 
unit are carefully taught. Then by a series of games the 
matter is fixed and the vocabulary used in so many situa- 
tions and so frequently repeated becomes their very own 
used almost automatically. In the little arithmetic problems 
in which addition and subtraction are involved, every prin- 
ciple is fixed by the use of games. 

The same ideal of working a small amount of matter into 
a great number of activities is continued along the grades. 
For instance, a little project in geography is selected ; the 
necessary vocabulary is chosen and then begin the numer- 
ous activities. Maps are drawn, in one instance to illustrate 
the topography, in another to indicate products of a par- 
ticular region and in another facilities for transportation. 
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Pictures are gathered and used as illustrations and all the 
time every speech period is devoted to the mastery of the 
specific vocabulary chosen for the project. Then conversa- 
tion periods are introduced wherein teacher and pupils 
converse informally on the subject of the project. This is 
most frequently done at the mirror where errors can be 
immediately corrected and where all can see the lips of each. 

The fact that the pupils of our fifth and sixth grades 
were able at the end of this first semester to take success- 
fully the examinations given by the supervisor of paro- 
chial schools, gives us courage to work with renewed ear- 
nestness to perfect our plan of procedure. 

The course in religion has been pursued in just the same 
way and now after a period of nearly two years the re- 
sponse from our pupils is such as to encourage us to hope 
that we have succeeded in opening up an avenue to the 
souls of these dear children that will give them a knowledge 
and love of the things of God. I trust we will one day be 
among those of whom it is said, ‘‘They that instruct others 
unto justice shall shine as stars for all eternity.”’ 


The Teaching of the Social Studies in 
Schools for the Deaf 


By Sister M. Constantia, M.A. 


Principal of Le Couteulx Saint Mary’s Institution 
Buffalo, New York 


‘ Is Not the purpose of this paper to call attention to the 
modern trends in education and advise the teachers of 
the deaf to adopt them. It is gratifying to know that the 
progressive teachers in our schools have already acquainted 
themselves with the newer ideas and have adapted them to 
their pupils. Many of us saw evidence of this in the exhibi- 
tions and demonstrations at the convention last June in 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

Our threefold aim is briefly to outline what constitutes 
the much discussed ‘‘Social Studies,’’ show the need and 
advisability of teaching such studies to the deaf, and offer 
a few helpful suggestions for following out this program. 

Progressive education is not brand new, but the study of 
existing conditions in the last recent dire and distressful 
years has aroused educators to the inadequacy of the old 
system and the pressing need of the new emphasis in teach- 
ing. The seope of education has widened; thoughtful men 
realize it must include all phases of living—religious, social 
and industrial, so merely an academic training will not suf- 
fice. It is absolutely necessary, of course, for a child to be 
given a solid foundation in the fundamentals in order to 
remove the ban of illiteracy. It is likewise most important 
that he be trained to take his place in the industrial or oe- 
cupational world. And it is just as important for him to 
learn how to utilize leisure time to advantage in wholesome 
recreation and activity—especially in these days of enforced 
and prolonged leisure time. The child must not only be in- 
formed, but formed to live nobly and happily, a social be- 
ing intimately and unavoidably connected with and de- 
pendent upon other individuals in this great human society 
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living in this wonderful country of ours. So education now 
stresses the cultural and social aim, rather than the exclu- 
sively intellectual. 

The new trends in education seek to mould the child to 
live a larger and better life by giving him an intimate, not 
merely factual, knowledge of the world about him (Geog- 
raphy )—of the affairs of men, past and present (History )— 
of the rights and duties and advantages of a citizen (Civ- 
ics). These constitute the groundwork of the so-called ‘‘So- 
cial Studies.’’ To these may, no, must be added the teaching 
of the means that lead to health (Hygiene) and success 
along the pathway of life (Vocational Guidance) and the 
desirable traits of character to be cultivated in order to 
bring about the happy solution of the inevitable problems 
of life (Religion and Character Building). 

If there devolves upon every teacher the serious duty 
of moulding her pupils to meet the existing changed con- 
ditions of our day, how much more heavily does this respon- 
sibility rest upon teachers of the deaf child. In most cases 
they are the most vital factor in his education and practi- 
cally the only source from which he derives the spiritual and 
intellectual food that will sustain him in his future eco- 
nomiec and social life. Because there must be imparted to 
the deaf child immeasurable information and training which 
a hearing child obtains from ordinary conversation and 
everyday contacts, it is so very necessary to select only the 
important details, those most caleulated to bring about the 
desired results. The teachers of the deaf must not be con- 
tent to follow obsolete outlines and programs. The condi- 
tion of the world to-day demands this new educational out- 
look if we wish to send forth our pupils prepared to cope 
with life as they shall really find it. 

Our aims, therefore, should be clearly outlined and never 
lost sight of when considering what to teach. One thoughtful 
educator has beautifully expressed the aims of the Social 
Studies—we quote from Randall J. Condon’s opening Ad- 
dress at the Dallas Convention: ‘‘Teach geography, but 
only that to world knowledge may be added world under- 
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standing and sympathy and fellowship. Teach history that 
against its gray background of suffering and sorrow and 
struggle, we may better the present and project the future. 
Teach civics, to make strong ideals of liberty and justice. 
Teach honor, duty, truth, courage, faith, hope; love of home 
and of country; reverence for God, for each other and for 
His lowly creatures, Teach self-denial, and self-reliance; 
kindness, helpfulness, sympathy, patience and perseverance ; 
obedience and punctuality; regularity, industry and ap- 
plication; love of work, joy in service, satisfaction and 
strength from difficulties overcome. Teach that which gives 
intelligence and skill, but forget not soul culture for out 
of this comes the more abundant life. Teach art and music 
and literature ; reveal beauty and truth, inculcate social and 
civil ideals. ’’ 

Does not the above quotation adequately express our 
aims? Now how shall we realize these aims? The old idea of 
stressing memorization of facts and mental effort must give 
place to emphasizing pupil activities and interest. Our new- 
est syllabuses and textbooks in the social studies—Geogra- 
phy, History and Citizenship—outline the material in Units 
of work. This method makes possible the correlation of these 
subjects and provides for activities which stimulate interest 
and give the children rich educational development. This 
unit method is particularly adapted to the teaching of the 
deaf. From the New York State Curriculum Bulletin on the 
‘Social Studies Group’’ for the Elementary Schools we 
borrow the following outline for possibly a fourth grade. 
(This has been, of course, abridged and adapted to the con- 
fines of this paper.) 


Unit 1—HoME Lire To-DAay 


Topics 
How we are fed. 
- How we are clothed. 
How we are sheltered. 
Importance to our lives of fuel, light, land forms and water forms. 
Importance of transportation and communication to community life. 
. Importance of occupations in community life. 
. Importance of the seasons, weather and temperature to community 
life. 
. Settlement and growth of the local community. 


2 
3. 
4, 
5. 
6 
7 
8 
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This is followed by: 


Unit 2—HomMeE Lire IN Earty Days 
Topics 
. Importance of fire in the home life of primitive man. 
. Agriculture; its early stages. 
. Primitive man’s clothing. 
. His dwellings. 
How he communicated. 
. How primitive people learned to live together in family and tribal 
groups. 


> 09 


Aims 

1. To help pupils compare and contrast conditions of living in their 
own communities with the way primitive men lived. 

2. To help them understand how men learned to co-operate and the 
results and benefits derived from the beginnings of co-operation. 
(Show that most of our advance in civilization is due to an in- 
teresting co-operation with others.) 


Possible activities: 


. Fashion a cave to represent home of primitive man. 

. Dress dolls to show contrast between then and now. 

. Weave and spin by primitive methods. 

. Make a booklet showing present-day materials of clothing. 

. Dramatize scenes in the life of primitive man. 

. Prepare bulletin board or chart to show contrasts in clothing 
through the ages. 

. Gather specimens of raw and finished products of which clothing 
is made. 


Not only the children but the teacher would undoubtedly 
enjoy a new enthusiasm and interest in working out such 
units as outlined above. 

As a source of suggestive units of work we recommend 
highly for teachers of the intermediate grades the follow- 
ing geography and history: 


‘‘Geography in the Elementary School,’’? by Thralls and Reeder 
(Rand, McNally and Co.) 

‘¢Teaching American History in the Middle Grades of the Elementary 
School,’? by Mary G. Kelty (Ginn and Co.) 

In conclusion, we urge that in these times of widespread 
social emphasis there must be no negligence in educating our 
pupils in the fundamentals of courtesy and consideration of 
others. In all phases of life society demands integrity of 
character, and the natural virtues of honesty, loyalty, faith- 
fulness and trustworthiness are indispensable to social con- 
tact. We must provide vocational guidance and vocational 
training for the deaf to insure a healthy economic future. 
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We must give them an understanding about our government, 
and a keen interest in current events, good health, safety 
and hygiene. But we must teach them also the social graces, 
how to entertain, how to play cards, how to select good 
magazines, how to appreciate and participate in sports, ete. 
All these unite to develop proper sociai and cultural atti- 
tudes. And above all, let us instil into the hearts of the deaf 
high ideals and a love of spiritual things, Let us foster not 
only a deep reverence for God, but a loving trust in His 
goodness and mercy and providential care. Let us not de- 
prive our deaf children of the hidden power and strengthen- 
ing grace of humble prayer. Teach all these things well and 
then will our dear charges be prepared to meet the vicissi- 
tudes and problems of life with a calm, cheerful dignity, and 
will share with their teachers happiness and that peace of 
heart which ‘‘surpasseth all understanding.’’ 


The Silent Speech of the 


American Indian’ 
By Huau L. Scott, Mas.-Gen., U.S.A. 


HE INDIANS OF THE Great Plains of America long ago de- 

vised a means of conversing with one another, however 
wide the linguistic differences between tribes. They used 
gestures. They developed a form of silent speech, con- 
structed according to the same rules which have governed 
the growth of spoken languages, and adequate to satisfy their 
needs. Their successful experiment in overcoming barriers 
of speech between one tribe and another should not be per- 
mitted to pass into oblivion. 

This sign language of the red men has more than merely 
antiquarian interest. It could be useful to-day as a means 
of communication between the Boy Scouts of different coun- 
tries. What boy is not interested in the American Indian, 
and what boy would not like to use the Indians’ intertribal 
language? In being used, this language would be preserved, 
and not lost to the future. 

When Europeans first explored the North American 
plains they found the intertribal language of gesture signs 
stabilized over all the area, from far north in Canada to the 
border of old Mexico. These intertribal gestures had re- 
quired ages to develop and were in no way arbitrary in 
nature or origin; they had been evolved slowly by imitation 
and analogy, but chiefly by imitation of the acts and quali- 
ties of visible concrete objects. The plains Indian is ex- 
tremely discerning in selecting for imitation the act or 
quality best adapted to convey his thought to the mind of 
another, and at the same time to differentiate the object 
from all others of the same class. 

The outstanding physical characteristic of the mountain 
sheep, for instance, is in his huge curving horns. No other 
animal on the plains has like horns, and the Indian used 


1 Reprinted, with permission, from the Weekly Magazine Section of 
The Christian Science Monitor, May 16, 1934, by courtesy of The 
Christian Science Publishing Society, Boston, Mass. 
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these horns for imitation by gesture—and nomenclature. In 
the same way, the imitation of wide branching antlers desig- 
nates the elk; the short incurving horns, the buffalo, and 
the pronged horns, the antelope. These imitative gestures 
give sign names by which the animals are known, and these 
names are instantly recognized by every Indian on the 
plains. The peculiar acts of visible objects are imitated for 
nomenclature, such as the movement of the wings of a bird, 
the peculiar gait of a rabbit, the aiming of a gun, all of 
which are imitated by suitable gestures in a way that in- 
stantly suggests the object itself. 

‘‘But,’’ it is asked, ‘‘how are expressions by gesture ar- 
rived at for the immaterial, the invisible and intellectual 
which cannot be visualized for imitation?”’ 

These expressions are arrived at in the sign language by 
the same methods that apply to our vocal tongue—by the 
application of a linguistie device, well known to the science 
of language as ‘‘figurative transfer of meaning,’’ an inner 
change of language by which through a perceived analogy, 
an old gesture is given a new meaning, while still retaining 
the old, and without any change of form. Innumerable ex- 
amples of this inner change are to be noted in our diction- 
aries, which frequently provide a word with many mean- 
ings; each one of those meanings is there because of some 
analogy perceived by someone in the past. 

The sign ‘‘wolf,’’ for instance, is made by the imitation 
of the two sharp ears of the wolf—all that is visible, as he 
lies hidden in the grass, watching you go by. Since the wolf 
is considered to be the wisest animal on the plains, the In- 
dian perceives an analogy between the wolf and his wis- 
dom; when either is mentioned the other springs instantly 
to mind, as is also the case with our word ‘‘foxy.’’ 

Through the analogy perceived by the Indian between 
the wolf and his wisdom, the old sign for the visible wolf is 
given a new meaning—‘‘wisdom,’’ while it retains its old 
meaning, wolf, without any change of form. 

In the same way we obtain two other meanings for the 
sign for ‘‘wolf.’’ The Pawnee tribe was considered to be the 
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oldest inhabitant of the central plains, and when the newer 
tribes came out on the plains they encountered Pawnee 
scouts, wearing wolf masks over their faces to deceive the 
strangers into thinking they were nothing but harmless 
wolves. 

This led the Indian to designate all scouts, as well as the 
Pawnee, by the old sign ‘‘wolf,’’ and this one sign wolf is 
thus interpreted in four ways: first, the concrete and visible 
wolf himself; next, his wisdom; third, Pawnee; fourth, a 
scout. The particular meaning to be selected in interpreta- 
tion is that one which best suits the context. A whole list 
of idiomatic expressions by gesture has grown up about that 
one sign ‘‘wolf.’’ To consider, for instance, is to cause one’s 
wolf (wisdom) to carefully examine the ground in front; 
to make a mistake is to have one’s wolf (wisdom) miss the 
mark and go astray. 

It will thus be seen that the higher, more intellectual por- 
tions of the sign language have been built up in the same 
manner as the corresponding elements of our vocal speech. 
This sign language of the plains is subject to all the general 
laws of linguistic science, save those of sound. It is a regu- 
lar conventional language having expressions for every 
tribe on the plains, for all the important animals, trees, and 
rivers, and for some fish, flowers and mountains. By this lan- 
guage Indians of all the different linguistic families on the 
plains are able to converse with one another without making 
a vocal sound. 

As each new idea arises, the Indian promptly finds expres- 
sion for it by a simple, convenient gesture which, if suffi- 
ciently apt and distinctive, soon receives the vogue that alone 
can make it language. During the World War someone gave 
the Piegan Blackfeet of Montana a photograph of the Ger- 
man Kaiser which showed him with long pointed and up- 
turned mustaches, the like of which had never been seen be- 
fore on the plains, but its imitation by gesture served to give 
Wilhelm II a name, as the Indians had never heard of him 
before the war. This started among the Piegan Blackfeet 
and soon spread to the adjoining tribes. 
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Besides the signs covering the old life, which have been 
handed down from generation to generation, it may be for 
1000 years or more, there are many others unknown to the 
previous generation that show this to be a living language, 
continually finding new expressions for new thoughts. As 
examples, one may cite the sign names for the electric tele- 
graph, telephone, radio, automobile, airplane, mowing ma- 
chine, hay, alfalfa, wheat, corn and oats. Most wonderful of 
all in the whole vocabulary of gesture signs, in conception 
and execution, is the sign for interest on money which the 
Indian conceives of as ‘‘the child of money’’ and designates 
by a gesture, slight, convenient and exactly describing the 
intrinsic meaning as conceived of by the Indian. The sim- 
plicity, ease of delivery and swiftness of execution would 
have to be seen to be appreciated. 

Some of the Indian gestures I call natural, because there 
is something in the nature of man that causes him to express 
the same things in the same way, under the same circum- 
stances in all parts of the world and in all ages of the world’s 
history. The sign for prayer I have seen made on the plains 
by our Indians, and by the Moros of the Sulu Archipelago 
in the Philippines. It is recorded in our Bible as used by 
Solomon and again 19 times in the Iliad of Homer. The sign 
‘‘stop,’’ the sign of protest, is universal in its use and you 
see it every day at the street corner, used by the police to 
halt traffic. But while there are these examples of natural 
signs, there are by no means enough of them to constitute a 
language. 

I became interested in this study shortly after my gradua- 
tion from West Point. I was assigned to one of the vacancies 
in the 7th Cavalry that resulted from the killing of Gen. 
G. A. Custer, with many of his officers and men, in battle 
with the Sioux Indians of Montana, June 25, 1876. I fol- 
lowed the fortunes of the 7th Cavalry on horseback over the 
plains of the West for more than 20,000 miles—as far from 
our station at times as 700 miles while operating in that land 
of romance and adventure, the home of the buffalo and the 
wild Indian. 
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Within a short time after joining the regiment, I started 
to learn the sign language because of its intertribal use on 
the plains, with the hope that it would prove useful to me 
in gaining command of the large bodies of wild Indians we 
used in those days as guides and trailers to show us the 
proper crossings, water holes, and trails and at times to 
point out hostile villages. This duty was sought by the more 
adventurous lieutenants who had no companies of their own 
because the scouts were usually covering the country miles 
in the front and were certain to be present at all the notable 
happenings. While my interest in the sign language was at 
first utilitarian, I soon came to love it for its own sake and 
a scientific interest was soon aroused that has lasted to this 
hour. It brought me some distinction in my youth and now 
affords me very pleasant employment in recording the lan- 
guage for those who come after us. 

Representative Scott Leavitt, a member of Congress from 
Montana, fearing the sign language would soon be swept 
away by civilization, like everything else aboriginal, ob- 
tained the passage of a bill in Congress for me to make a 
record of the language by sound and motion pictures. The 
execution was placed in the hands of the photographie di- 
vision of the Department of Agriculture, whose photogra- 
phers took immense interest in the work. Representatives of 
thirteen different spoken languages were assembled on the 
Blackfoot Agency at Browning, Mont., and a number of 
films made to prove the intertribal character of the language. 
Later at Washington I turned in subtitles for some 200 
signs and about 450 were filmed before the appropriation 
ran out. Another bill was introduced to permit completion 
of the work but it was a ‘‘victim of the depression.’’ The 
bill failed of passage and the completion of the record must 
await better times. 

The sign language played for ages a very high part in the 
life of the plains, as the only medium of arbitration in peace 
and war and the principal instrument for the spread of cul- 
ture. It will subject this generation to much adverse criti- 
cism by those who come after us if we permit this important 
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and useful language to disappear without record. If the Boy 
Scouts of the various countries of the world could be in- 
structed in the use of this sign language, far from disap- 
pearing from active use, it would have a more important 
and useful career in the future. As a medium of communica- 
tion among the Boy Scouts of the world, it might have a 
considerable effect upon international peace. Boy Scouts are 
not accustomed to discuss with one another the higher mathe- 
matics, and their needs are very simple. The language has 
no grammar to be learned save syntax. Some of the signs 
are natural gestures and do not have to be learned, while 
many others are so apt they suggest themselves. All red- 
blooded boys have a natural interest in the Indians and want 
to learn their sign language. No other language is so well 
fitted to fill such an international réle. If you do not know 
the proper conventional gesture, you can invent one for the 
occasion by imitation of some salient act or quality that will 
cause you to be understood. It is sometimes said that all 
Indians understood the sign language, but this is not so. 
It belongs only to the plains and nowhere else, except where 
its use shades off through contact with sign talkers. 


Review of the L. P. F. 


1933-1934 
IS.F. 


Kips A POEM by the mother of a pupil entering school for the 

first time last fall, the Western Pennsylvania School, we 
accord the place of honor in our annual review of opinion 
in the Little Paper Family—the L.P.F.—for the year 1933- 
1934. ‘‘No one,’’ says the Western Pennsylvanian, Novem- 
ber 9, 1933, ‘‘can read these lines without understanding to a 
certain extent at least the heartaches of mothers who send 
their little deaf children away to school for the first time.’’ 


HEART HUNGER 
Hazel Trexler Wagner 


No little boy to put to bed, 
No hair to brush back on your head, 

No loving arms to hold me tight, 

No warm, sweet lips to kiss good night, 
Since you’ve gone away to school. 


No boy to wake at break of morn, 

No clothes to mend when old and torn, 
No toys, forgotten, on the floor, 
No one to shout or bang the door, 

Since you’ve gone away to school. 


No happy boy to watch me bake, 
No one to eat the layer cake, 
No childish laughter through the days, 
No one to fill my heart with praise, 
Since you’ve gone away to school. 


It is often said the teacher of the deaf child assumes the 
role of the parents for the larger part of the year, but this 
ean be true only to the degree that she catches the appeal of 
Mrs. Wagner’s verse. 

The ever-present value of contact with the home, as it is 
reflected in the school work, is well illustrated by two items 
on the subject of Parent Cooperation by Mrs. Jo Deeter 
Watts, of the Montana School, in the Rocky Mountain 
Leader, November 1933: 
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Recently, a parent of one of our beginners sent her child a booklet in 
which she had pasted snapshots of the family and acquaintances. Below 
each picture she had written the name and relationship of each person. 
The effort and thoughtfulness of this mother will be repaid tenfold. 
The booklet has, already, been a source of delight for the child, and 
throughout the year it will be invaluable in explaining various facts 
concerning the child’s home life. For example, one small boy was 
crestfallen when no one could tell him the name of ‘‘a woman’’ at 
home. ‘‘A woman’’ proved to be the child’s sister-in-law. How much 
time could have been saved, and uncertainty cleared had this child had 
a book of snapshots for reference. 

When the mailman brings a letter to a certain boy in our school, he 
is the envy of his classmates. Each letter is plainly and legibly written 
in rather large script. The sentences are short and concise. The mother 
of this fortunate child has visited classwork and is familiar with the 
child’s vocabulary. She uses language the child understands, and each 
child in the class has been discovered copying one of these letters 
verbatim, substituting his or her name. 

Another mother interspersed her letters with simple, freehand draw- 
ings depicting activities being carried on at home. Such letters are a 
delight to the child and instructive, too. 


The editor of the Illinois Advance, Mr. James N. Orman, 
of the Illinois School, in the issue for December 1933, calls 
attention with the slogan ‘‘Every Teacher a Language 
Teacher’’ to a generally accepted, but at the same time gen- 
erally disregarded, principle. 


One of the things that differentiates, or at least should differentiate, 
a teacher of deaf children from a teacher of hearing children, is the fact 
that a teacher of the deaf, whatever the subject taught, must also be a 
teacher of language. No stronger attack on the language difficulty of 
deaf children can be made than by requiring every teacher to be a 
language teacher first and last. To teach history and geography or 
physiology as factual studies, with slight reference to language habits, 
is to miss the greatest opportunity that awaits the teacher of the deaf. 
Of course, intensive language work must rest with the English teacher. 
But to ask the English teacher to bear the full brunt of the problem is 
certainly asking too much. Natural language for the deaf child can 
come only when the child sees and uses it constantly. The use of English 
in classrooms and shops is not merely something to be desired; it is an 
absolute necessity if a frontal attack is to be made. The idea is not 
new, but it is something that is too often lost sight of: Every teacher 
of the deaf, worthy the name, should be a language teacher. 


The following extract from a discussion headed Language 
Projects, in the Lexington Leader, May 15, 1934, by Miss 
Mildred A. Groht, supervisor of language work in the Lex- 
ington Avenue School, furnishes a good example of Live 
Language instruction. 


There has been in recent years a very decided change in the approach 
to the teaching of language—the modern trend being toward the de- 
velopment of the use of language through the working out of ‘‘pro- 
jects’’ or ‘‘units of activity.’? This method has been found to be of 
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distinct advantage in correlating the work in English with that of 
other grade subjects and has done much to stimulate interest and 
initiative on the part of the children. 

One of the projects which combined genuine pleasure with instruction 
was that of ‘‘The Three Little Pigs,’’ which was worked out by Class 
2B, the first grade in the intermediate department. This project owed its 
origin to the popularity of the Walt Disney film of that name. The 
pupils wished to give the play themselves and with the assistance of the 
class teacher and the art instructor set about to prepare the necessary 
equipment. Real masks were made for the three pigs and the wolf— 
this activity bringing about the need for a new vocabulary and a wider 
use of language. The children made and illustrated covers for the 
written history of the project. A shopping tour to secure materials was 
used as an introduction to the written record of the activity. Then the 
language to express the procedure followed in modeling and making 
the masks was developed. It was necessary to have stage property, so 
the proverbial houses of straw, wood and brick were made with very 
realistic results; all this activity being infused into the language les- 
sons of the class. When the project was completed, the entire school 
was entertained by a presentation of the play. 


Turning the school magazine into an organized language 
project with a practical application, under management by 
the pupils themselves, has been established as a practice in 
the California School. Principal E. A. Stevenson describes 
the plan in the California News, November 25, 1933, as fol- 
lows: 


In order to afford our older pupils the opportunity of original lan- 
guage expression in the best way possible, it was decided to allow every 
other edition of the California News to be edited by a staff composed 
of students from the upper grades. It is the hope that such arrangement 
will continue for several years. 

Great interest has been shown by those who share in its publication. 
There is nothing better for the promotion of the use of English. Con- 
trary to some expression, it does not rob the students of time that 
should be devoted to school study and preparation. It is considered part 
of their school preparation and accomplishment. It comes under the 
supervision of the teacher of English and editor of the News. At this 
date the students have not indicated any loss of school time or school 
work, but on the contrary have felt an extreme pleasure and interest in 
their efforts which are made public. They enjoy it and are receiving 
wonderful training in how to express themselves while at the same time 
gaining confidence in themselves. There should really be more of this 
in our schools. The California School recommends its trial to those who 
as yet have not attempted the language project. 


The practice of devoting a section of the school paper to 
uncorrected original language compositions by the pupils is 
defended by Mr. Stahl Butler, principal in the Georgia 
School, in the School Helper for November 1933, with this 
argument : 
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Knowing that critics are prone to emphasize disadvantages, in en- 
couraging a discussion of this, it may be profitable to state briefly the 
advantages which to us seem to outweigh the disadvantages. 

1. We believe that there is no purpose in going to the trouble and 
expense of printing a school paper if it does not serve the school. To 
serve the school to the maximum, certain departments must be used 
for pupils, both for their composition and for their reading. 

2. Keeping in mind the moral and character training of our children, 
it may give a pupil a false notion of the principles of life to have his 
themes rewritten repeatedly by his teacher and then printed under 
his name. 

3. We feel that our practice of printing themes exactly as they are 
written has made our children less careless, and that this has con- 
tributed much to our original language work. 

4. Many of our children are very poor, and the small amount we 
have offered for prizes has encouraged our pupils to put forth their 
best efforts. In judging papers for a contest, it seems that the correc- 
tion factor must be removed, and that leaves the themes uncorrected. 

5. Realizing the questionable policy of printing errors without brand- 
ing them as such, we recently have adopted the policy of printing 
errors of all kinds in italics, or capitals, so that they will stand out. 
Other characters show omissions. 

Frankly, we cannot see anything very wrong with it, but if there 
is, what can we use in its stead that will serve the purposes set forth 
in the previous paragraphs? 


Mr. J. B. Chandler, editor of the Silent Observer, Tennes- 
see School, in its issue for January 20, 1934 declares in favor 
of the practice—much in vogue in former years—of memo- 
rizing selected texts. 


Is it wrong for pupils to memorize text? We think not, especially if 
the meaning is explained to them. 

Three decades ago every pupil in our school, excepting the primary 
grades, was daily required to memorize and recite or write one or 
more verses of the Bible. To-day this is not required; there is very 
little memorizing required in any of the classes. The average pupil’s 
language is not now any better than it was in the old days. We believe 
we are unbiased in saying that the language of pupils then was a shade 
better than that of to-day, probably due to more thoroughness on the 
part of the teachers. 

Often a pupil would memorize a passage without understanding it. 
Later the meaning would dawn. Most of us can cite instances of this 
in our own mental development. A pious man once related how during 
his childhood his parents required him to memorize several verses of the 
Bible every day. He memorized many of the Psalms without getting 
their full meaning. Then, years later, when he had grown to man’s es- 
tate and in the daily maelstrom of life was often caught in the talons 
of misfortune, certain passages would flash up in his memory and the 
meaning become clear and distinct and comforting to him in his hour 
of perplexity or anguish. 

A baby doubtless learns many words which it remembers without 
understanding them. Later, through association and observation, the 
meaning gradually becomes clear to the child. Adults, in the course of 
conversation or reading, unconsciously pick up words and add them to 
their vocabularies without reference to dictionaries. 
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It would seem that memorizing something every day would be good 
mental exercise for pupils. Teachers can enhance the pupils’ progress 
by explaining such parts of the text as pupils do not understand. 


A variation of the above thought, that is, the use of Bible 
texts as language exercises, is described in an editorial in 
the Alabama Messenger, April 1934, by Mr. J. H. MecFar- 
lane. 


An effective plan for making Bible reading a lesson in language 
while impressing spiritual truths on the mind of the learner, has long 
been used by one of our teachers thus: An appropriate verse of Scrip- 
ture is read (spelled out for manual pupils) and repeated for the bene- 
fit of those whose power of observation is not well developed. Then one 
of the class who have been ‘‘listening with their eyes’’ is told to go 
to the blackboard and write it word for word, not overlooking a single 
punctuation mark. It takes an exceptional pupil, even in advanced 
classes, to get some verses perfectly correct without any help from 
the teacher. 

After the correction of the verse (when necessary) with the help of 
the class, the pupil is asked to explain the meaning of each of its words. 
The spiritual significance of the passage is then brought out by the 
teacher. When time permits, the pupils are also called on to tell what 
part of speech each word of the verse is. 

We know of no better means of acquiring clear and vigorous ex- 
pression than the ‘‘ holding fast of the form of sound words’’ enjoined 
by the apostle Paul. 


A graphic method of instructing pupils in the beginnings 
of algebra, as employed in the Nebraska School, is described 
in the Nebraska Journal, November 1933: 


One class in beginning algebra enjoyed the instruction of the super- 
intendent, Dr. Booth. Calling it ‘‘ fact algebra’’ he used several manilla 
envelopes and some spot cards. Each envelope had a large ‘‘ X’’ printed 
on it. Dr. Booth retired behind a screen and with secrecy put in each 
envelope a card with a number of dots printed on it. Placing three 
envelopes on a blackboard on the table, he wrote in crayon after it, 
3x = 12. The pupils then thought out the number that was in each 
envelope, and of course were overjoyed to find actually four dots in each 
container. Then the following equation was constructed on the table, 


[X][X]+@@@=103 
Then the pupils saw and said enthusiastically ‘‘ fifty,’’ pointing to each 
envelope. On following days the system was varied to involve both ‘‘x’’ 
and ‘‘y”?, 

The place of art instruction, its purpose, and the succes- 
Sive graded stages by which it should be developed in a 
school for the deaf are outlined in the Lexington Leader, 
March 15, 1934, by Miss Gertrude Strickler, instructor of 
drawing in the Lexington Avenue School. 


All children love to draw and paint. In our drawing and art classes 
the children have the opportunity for the pleasure and satisfaction that 
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come from expressing themselves in this way. They not only have a 
happy time, but in the teaching of it the co-operative and helpful spirit 
among the pupils is stressed, as this is one of the subjects in which 
they are not competing against each other for grades or prizes. 

Edueationally, their work in this department enlarges their exper- 
ience, increases their powers of observation for the world about them, 
and enables them to understand more clearly some of the other inter- 
esting subjects they study in school. It provides a release and increase 
of self confidence, particularly for the deaf child, since in this medium 
of expression deafness is not a handicap. 

In previous years only the children of the lower grades had art edu- 
cation. But this year the program has been so arranged as to include 
all grades, especially the students of the industrial department. The 
program differs somewhat in each of the three departments of the 
school; primary, intermediate and advanced. 

In the primary department the work is largely a matter of free 
expression and spontaneous activity with guidance. The children are 
given encouragement in expressing themselves, not as an adult would, 
but in their own childlike way. They are given a variety of materials 
with which to experiment and they are encouraged to draw, model 
and paint. 

The classes in the intermediate department are given more specific 
instruction in drawing, color and design. They have one long period 
a week in their own classroom with their own teacher, assisted by the 
special art teacher. In this way they can work out projects connected 
with their other studies. Some of the interesting projects that are being 
carried out this year are: a backdrop; scenery and costumes for a 
play; book covers; illustrations for stories; and a decorative map. 

In the advanced department boys and girls of special ability come 
from the industrial shops of their own volition to the art teacher for 
instruction. The aim is not so much to train them as professional artists 
as it is to give them a foundation which will be useful in whatever they 
may do in life. It is easy to see how a course in design helps them in 
the arrangement and choice of articles for the home and dress. 

In trades, too, a knowledge of art principles is extremely valuable. 
In printing, for instance, if a boy knows design, he can make a page 
arrangement pleasing in spacing, balance and proportion. The same is 
true in carpentry, in this case applying design principles to the mak- 
ing of furniture. Here the ability to make working drawings is an asset. 
The relationship between art principles and sign painting is very close, 
as it is in dressmaking, millinery and homemaking. 

And last but not least, especially for a deaf person, by increasing 
his ability to enjoy beauty in pictures, sculpture, and architecture, in 
nature and in well designed articles of daily use, the study of art con- 
tributes to a happier, fuller and richer life. 


Vocational guidance, according to Supt. T. Emery Bray, 
in the Wisconsin Times for December 1933 is not a haphaz- 
ard procedure in the Wisconsin School. It follows a definitely 
thought-out plan, with emphasis upon these requirements: 

(a) That we study the habits, environment, and home conditions of 


each pupil before selecting a trade. 


(b) That the course of study be strictly followed, and both oral and 
written tests given. 
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(c) That it is unwise to attempt to teach too many trades, and then 
only trades adaptable to the deaf. 

(d) That proper discipline be maintained in the shops, and a true 
comprehension of the importance of the work be instilled. 

(e) That the proper care of tools and care of machines be taught 
every pupil in the department. 

(f) That the fieldworker keep in touch with the graduates after 
they leave the school. 


How the guidance program functions in another school is 
deseribed in detail by Mr. Charles A. Kepp, vocational in- 
structor in the Pennsylvania School, in a paper read before 
the Teachers Association of that school and reported in the 
Mt. Airy World, November, 1933. 


When pupils are first admitted to the Vocational School, they are 
placed in pre-vocational classes where try-out periods in the different 
voeations are offered them. These periods extend over a term of about 
three months and the pupils are permitted to exert themselves to their 
utmost. They learn to work with their hands; to be handy with tools; 
to experience the satisfaction that comes from making something; to 
learn from practice what it is to perform manual labor and so, have 
more respect for those who work. Our purpose is to make pupils re- 
sourceful, inventive and creative, revealing to them their interests and 
aptitudes, without losing any of the educational values that go hand 
in hand with the experience they gain—in fact, we believe the edu- 
cational side gives an added value. During all the time of the pupils’ 
try-out in these classes, they are being observed by their instructor, or 
will we say teacher, for possible guidance in vocational choices which 
they may make later. Accurate records are kept for reference, progress 
charts are posted and constantly checked; in fact, every conceivable 
method is employed to guard against guesswork. At the end of these 
try-out periods, the pupils after expressing their preference are taken 
before a guidance committee where every effort is made to properly 
guide them into the right vocation, taking into consideration their 
abilities, aptitudes and home environment. Pupils in these classes are 
composed mostly of those children under fourteen years of age, though 
some are placed in the regular classes at an earlier age. This is ac- 
countable because they have shown better abilities and aptitudes than 
others and have a fairly good language background, a vital element to 
contend with in the teaching of any vocation. 


The ‘‘all-shops trial’’ method of prevocational instruction 
is given a conservative appraisal by Mr. P. N. Peterson of 
the Minnesota School in a discussion in the Companion, No- 
vember 9, 1933. 


We have just completed one year of prevocational training, that is, 
shifting boys from one shop to another after a few months. The idea 
is to give each boy a ‘‘taste’’ of every shop, so that he can finally 
decide for himself which occupation he likes best, and ‘‘major’’ in 
that the remaining few years of his school term. Another object is to 
give a boy a wider view of life and a broader foundation upon which to 
build his future. No one can say with certainty whether this method 
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has any advantages over the old one-shop method. It will take long 
years of experimenting and observation to determine which method is 
preferable. Even so the question will always be open to controversy 
and argument. In the final analysis it is the boy and not any method 
by which he is taught that makes for success or failure. It is true 
that many boys dillydally and do not know what trade they want to 
learn and for such this prevocational method is probably all right. 
But some know definitely when very young what kind of work they 
like best, and no matter how they are shifted about they invariably 
return to their first love. For such it seems a waste of time to work a 
period in every shop. 

The ‘‘all shops’? method is harder on the teacher because he must 
take a new group of boys after a few months, and start all over again 
with raw material. Also, it slows down production. But these are mere 
minor objections if the boys derive commensurable benefits. The teach- 
ers are here for the benefit of the pupils, and not the pupils for the 
good of the teachers. As for slowness of production, that aspect is 
wholly economical. It is important for schools with limited appropria- 
tions and which must rely in part at least on their own shops for manu- 
factured articles. 


The task before the school for the deaf of to-day in the 
matter of vocational training—as instanced by the printing 
department—is well described in the Alabama Messenger, 
February 1934, by Mr. Harry L. Baynes, instructor of 
printing in the Alabama School. 


Few schools of printing have been able to keep step with the rapid 
progress of the industry. These school shops, in spite of all their im- 
proved methods of instruction, have been less and less able to meet 
the demand of the trade for technically trained men with a higher de- 
gree of skill and so there is an ever widening gap between the school 
and the industry. Yesterday it was but a step from the school shop to a 
job office. To-day the best we can hope to do for our gifted pupils is 
to drill into them the fundamentals of good typography and give them 
some skill and when they graduate recommend a good trade school or 
try to place them in an already overcrowded commercial shop as second 
or third year apprentices. 


Other values which Mr. Baynes finds in the course, frank- 
ly ealled ‘‘prevocational and as vocational as honest efforts 
can make it,’’ are these: 


Perhaps we are not turning out as many finished printers as the 
reminiscent old-time instructor, but one must not lose sight of the 
great educational service printing performs in the training of the hand 
and the eye, in giving the student a better command of English, in 
aiding him in orderly thinking, in making him neater and more care- 
ful while teaching him to appreciate and take care of books. 


Mr. C. H. McAlister explains in the West Virgima Tablet 
for April 1934 the device adopted in the West Virginia 
School in teaching the names of tools: 
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One of the best helps in teaching the names of tools is our tool room. 

Mr. Ellis, our instructor, has a small room in which he has a place 
for every tool to hang. Under each tool is its name. Drawers have 
been provided for bits, nails, screws and other small articles used in 
the shop. Names have been placed on these drawers naming the con- 
tents. 

A board is fixed so that it can be dropped across the door making a 
desk. A boy stays behind this desk and checks tools out and in. 

When a boy wants a tool he comes to the toolkeeper and asks for it. 
The toolkeeper hands it to him and puts it down in his book. When the 
tool is returned it is checked off. 

There is a list of all tools in the room pasted on the side of the 
door so that each pupil knows exactly what we have. 

Each pupil is required to make his request in good English either 
spoken, written or spelled. He is not allowed to point or sign for any 
article. 

Every boy has a caance in the check room, and no pupil is allowed 
to leave the shop until he has turned in his tools and had them checked 
off. 

This not only helps with the names of tools and language but tends 
to create a feeling of responsibility in each pupil. 


The project method at its best is to be seen in the follow- 
ing deseription of a Gardening Course by Mr. Clifford Sny- 
der of the Michigan School, in the Michigan Mirror, April 
1934. It is given here because it includes a planned and thor- 
oughly rounded study of the subject in which all the edu- 
cational values are apparent. 


A gardening project should be started in the spring and completed 
in the fall. We started ours in the reverse order. However, it has been 
a very interesting and worth-while project, enjoyed by both the in- 
structor and the pupils. 

Superintendent I. B. Gilbert gave us 340 square feet of greenhouse 
space in the form of two long tables, 36 feet long and about 414 feet 
wide. This was partially filled with dirt and we added enough to make 
a depth of 6 inches throughout. The class then cleaned out the soil, 
taking out all large stones and breaking up all large lumps of dirt, 
thus making a well prepared soil. There were 28 pupils divided among 
three classes. By working in pairs each couple had a space about 44%4 
feet by 4 feet to work in. Each pair worked together and planned, 
planted and took care of their own plot. 

The classes at first worked in the greenhouse three days a week from 
20 to 30 minutes each day. After the crops were up and had a good 
start, the class met only two days a week to water, observe and spray 
when necessary. We have had to fight aphides (plant lice) all winter so 
spraying was necessary almost every week. As soon as the short season 
crops had reached maturity, they were pulled out and eaten by the 
pupils. 

As soon as the plant was pulled out another one was put in its place, 
so that throughout the year each couple have planted from eight to 
twelve different vegetables. We now have some tomatoes, cabbage and 
head lettuce plants to put out of doors as soon as the weather will 
permit. We also have some radish plants which have gone to seed and 
which have enabled us to study the complete life cycle of that plant. 
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The aims of this project, which are listed below, were worked out 
by Mr. Gilbert and myself during the previous summer vacation. They 
have been completely covered and I have received just as much en- 
joyment and benefit from the project as the pupils themselves. The 
aims are as follows: 

GENERAL AIMS 


To teach the pupil to know the names of different vegetables, how 
they are grown, and the value or use of each crop. 


SPEcIFIC AIMS 


To learn how to plan a garden. 

To learn to distinguish different seeds. 

To learn how to plant the different seeds properly as—depth, dis- 
tance apart, kind of soil and amount of moisture required. 

To learn how to distinguish various seedlings. 

To learn how to thin out such crops as radishes, beets, onions, car- 
rots, ete., by picking out the healthiest and largest plants. 

To learn how to transplant tomatoes, cabbages, and head lettuce. 

To learn how to pollinate crops that require it—examples are toma- 
toes and corn. 

To learn various terms and phrases used in gardening. 

To learn the names of the various garden tools and their uses. 

To learn several methods of irrigating a garden. 

To know the most common damaging insects of the garden and how 
to combat them. 


According to an account in the Kansas City Star, re- 
printed in the Kansas Star, Superintendent H. J. Menze- 
mer of the Kansas School has in mind a development of the 
school’s vocational program so as to give it mainly an agri- 
cultural emphasis. 


Mr. Menzemer is working out a plan to establish vocational training 
on a 160-acre farm two and one-half miles south of Olathe which the 
institution has owned for several years. In the past it has been rented, 
with no benefits to the school other than the revenue it has produced. 

If the vocational plant attracts a sufficient number of students he 
hopes to interest the state and federal governments in purchasing a 
large tract of land for carrying the experiment further. The boys could 
build their own houses, barns, granaries and tool sheds at a minimum 
of expense. They would grow their own crops. The revenue from the 
crops would go far toward defraying the expenses of operating the 
farm. Deaf girls would be given training in the raising and canning 
of fruits and vegetables and in general trained to become farm wives. 

He believes the majority of graduating students would adopt farm- 
ing as a career. They could be sold small farms on liberal terms and 
colonize into communities of their own, exchanging work and perhaps 
taking a common interest in a community center. Such a plan would 
in no sense be Communistic, he explains, but it would make for a more 
independent and satisfactory life for the deaf. 

If such a dream of colonizing the deaf in rural regions should take 
form, Mr. Menzemer expects determined opposition from many parents 
of deaf children. Most of the parents, he says, dislike to admit their 
children are under a great handicap. They advocat. i aining that will 
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enable the child to go into business and compete with normal persons 
on their own terms. 

The problem, he says, will be in convincing the parents that their 
deaf child would be far happier living in a deaf rural community than 
he would be in attempting to make a living in a large city. 


A special placement officer, the joint appointee of three 
schools for the deaf, will now deal directly with the employ- 
ment problem for the graduates and former pupils of the 
public residential schools situated in the city of New York. 
The plan is described by Superintendent V. O. Skyberg of 
the New York School in the Fanwood Journal, December 
1933: 


Former pupils of the three New York City schools for the deaf— 
Fanwood, Lexington Avenue and St. Joseph’s—are advised of a new 
co-operative effort being made on their behalf by the three schools 
mentioned. These schools are contributing equally towards the em- 
ployment of a Placement Officer of the Deaf in the service of the 
Employment Center for the Handicapped, at 400 First Avenue, New 
York City. This Employment Officer will interview all former pupils 
of the school who go to the Center for aid in securing employment, and 
will co-operate with other placement officers of the Center in finding 
opportunities where deaf persons may be placed. 

The officer being employed is Miss Margarette Helmle. It was felt 
that unusual efforts of assistance should be extended to pupils who 
left the three schools the past June, and as opportunity develops 
and the program is extended, the service will be correspondingly en- 
larged in an effort to do everything possible for all entitled thereto. 
It is hoped that the experience of this placement officer can be used 
as determining factors in the selection of vocational training courses 
in the schools for the deaf, and that training can be specialized to a 
greater degree in those fields of employment which most readily ab- 
sorb the deaf employee. 


A frequent feature of the discussions in the L.P.F. dur- 
ing the year was the suggestion that the course of study in 
schools for the deaf be so modified as to allow equal credit 
for both vocational and academic subjects, with the further 
proposal that vocational and academic diplomas be issued 
separately and of equal rank. Representative of the trend is 
the following, part of comment in the Missouri Record, Mis- 
souri School, February 24, 1934, by Supt. Truman L. Ingle, 
which also, incidentally, reveals many of the flaws typical 
of the vocational work of our schools. 


We feel that a diploma showing graduation from the vocational de- 
partment should be on a par value with that of a diploma from the 
academic department. We also feel that certificates of discharge 
should not be given. If a child drops out of the public school in the 
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seventh grade no recognition is made by the giving of a certificate. 
Neither is he given documentary evidence of his having completed 
the work of the freshman or sophomore year of high school. Why 
should we put a premium on failure, by awarding a certificate to a 
child who has been unable to complete the required course of study for 
graduation? There are technical high schools throughout the United 
States to-day in which a pupil may major in his chosen trade, which 
may be that of plumber, machinist, pattern maker, electrician, painter, 
printer, or any other which he may desire. Recognition and credit are 
given to him in the form of a diploma and graduation from his high 
school. It is a plan such as this that we would like to see worked out 
in our schools for the deaf. We are planning to work out a course of 
study in our vocational department which, upon completion by a pupil, 
will warrant the issuing to him of a diploma and graduation from that 
department. 

If we are to be successful in this venture, our industrial department 
must be a trades teaching department and not a maintenance and 
repair department for the school. Our woodworking department should 
not have the responsibility of doing repair work as requisitioned by 
different departments. Our tailor shop should not be forced to make 
uniforms for the boys, and neither should our dressmaking department 
be required to spend the year in making middies and skirts for the 
girls. A well outlined course should be developed and followed. This 
course should include for those children majoring in a trade, in addi- 
tion to their academic work which occupies one-third of their time, a 
course in the language and ‘‘slan-guage’’ of the particular trade upon 
which he or she is engaged. 


Such a plan of co-equal literary and vocational courses 
running parallel through the upper grades has been definite- 
ly adopted in the Michigan School. A graphic outline of the 
new arrangement appears below as it is given in the Michi- 
gan Mirror for February 1934 by Superintendent I. B. Gil- 
bert, with the foreword introducing it. A distinct branching 
away of the two types of courses will be noted beginning with 
Eleventh Grade B. 


A course of study should prepare each pupil to do that which will 
prepare him or her to do well what each is to do after leaving school. 
It should be flexible so that pupils may shift into a special type of 
preparation as circumstances and their natural abilities require. Each 
is also limited to the equipment which is provided by the authorities in 
charge, but with the equipment that we have in the Michigan School 
for the Deaf real preparation in special trade training can be secured. 
This revision of our course of study as shown here allows pupils to 
take this special training and yet graduate as the literary pupils on the 
same plane are doing. This arrangement of studies will fit our needs 
far better than our old course. 


Justification of the High School 


MICHIGAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


COURSE OF STUDY 
(Revised for 1933-1934) 


Industrial Course Literary Course 

Tenth Grade, A B 

Bookkeeping Bookkeeping 

General Science General Science 

Literature Literature 

Bus. Correspondence Bus. Correspondence 

Shop & Drawing Shop & Drawing 

Civics Civics 


Eleventh Grade A 


Bookkeeping Bookkeeping 

General Science General Science 

Composition Composition 

Shop & Drawing Shop & Drawing 

Literature Literature 

U. 8. History, Civics U. 8. History, Civics 
Eleventh Grade B 

Commercial Arithmetic Algebra 

Shop Grammar & Composition 

Drawing General History 

Science Science 

Literature & Composition Literature 

Typewriting Commercial Arithmetic 


Twelfth Grade A & B 

This grade will be a continuation of the work in each course as 
started in the Eleventh B; at this point if there are some who can 
shift from one course it can be done at the beginning of 12 A. A pupil 
may shift but one subject, if it is found to be wise. The drawing for 
girls will be different work than that offered to boys in this grade, 
for one period daily; typewriting for one period for girls only, daily. 


N. B.—In granting diplomas to these graduates each year, the 
diploma will show the course from which they graduate. 

In this arrangement of studies, it may appear that the literary work 
is lighter, as there are fewer class hours shown, but the shop and draw- 
ing classes demand no outside study. 


The high school plan as established at the Iowa School is 
fully justified, according to this statement in the Jowa 
Hawkeye, May 1, 1934, by Mr. Tom L. Anderson : 


The high school department of the Iowa School now has 33 students 
in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades, just 33 more students than 
we would have in school under the old plan of graduation on a ninth- 
grade basis. Possibly five of these would have entered the Gallaudet 
preparatory class. Justification of the high school plan is apparent 
in the fact that these students have been enabled to remain in school 
here at home, to advance their education, to mature their minds, and 
to secure additional training along vocational lines, where they would 
otherwise be complicating the general employment situation in the 
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state. Even in normal times, they will receive better preparation for 
practical life, and the school will better fulfil the democratic ideal of 
‘‘the greatest good to the greatest number. ’’ 


With the time rapidly approaching when the present state 
school will reach its full capacity to accommodate pupils and 
when it will be necessary to establish another school, possibly 
elsewhere in the state, Mr. Odie W. Underhill of the North 
Carolina School, in a statement in the Deaf Carolinian, 
March 1934, considers the opportunity ripe for the founding 
of a trade school for the deaf. His suggestion follows: 


It will not be long before the State of North Carolina has to pro- 
vide additional accommodations for the training of its ever increasing 
number of deaf children. The building program for this plant, as 
originally planned by Superintendent Goodwin, is about completed 
except for a new library, and one or two small additions to the dormi- 
tories. The capacity of this plant is 400, and our enrollment is fast 
approaching this limit. The next step, according to Dr. Gocdwin’s 
tentative plans, would be to found a separate plant to be located in the 
eastern part of the State. 

With the need of trade schools for instruction in trades becoming 
more and more imperative, it would not be amiss for the Carolinian 
to make a suggestion with the hope that it would bring about more 
interest in the establishing of such a school specially for the North 
Carolina deaf. 

Trade schools are being founded throughout the country for young 
hearing people. A great majority of our deaf boys and girls cannot be 
benefited by attending these schools because of the wide difference in 
methods of instruction. And a great many cannot avail themselves of 
the opportunity on account of lack of money. Then where can the 
average deaf person have such opportunity as his hearing brother? 
Would it not, when the time comes for the establishment of another 
plant in this State, serve the best interests of the North Carolina deaf 
by making it more of a trade school than an academic one? 

This school plant may be continued for academic and basic instruc- 
tion. It is admirably located, and the buildings admirably arranged 
for early training of deaf children. Upon reaching a certain grade or 
a certain age, children may be transferred to the other plant to ‘‘ finish 
up.’’? The proposed school should be located in or near one of our 
largest cities. Some of the advantages from establishing such a school 
would be: 

1. Complete segregation of the younger children from the older ones. 

2. Extension of the course of study so as to include the full high 
school work. 

3. A better place for observation work which is so essential to edu- 
cation. 

4, Greater access to the public whose understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the deaf are necessary for their success and happiness in life. 


That the formal study hour can be made an agency for 
the development of traits that will stand the pupil in good 
stead in after-school life—particularly the power of concen- 
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tration and the ability to reason independently—is the con- 
tention of Mr. Frederick A. Moore, associate editor of the 
Ohio Chronicle, Ohio School, October 14, 1933. 


Some schools have been, or are, contemplating the abolition of the 
study hour. We do not know whether or not the schools which have al- 
ready taken the step have found it to be to the advantage of the pupils. 
Nevertheless, we wish to say a few words in favor of the study hour. 

Judging of our own experience with ‘‘study time’’ we believe that 
the success of many of our pupils is directly traceable to benefits they 
secured from the hours spent puzzling over assignments during study 
hours. 

Study requires concentration. A boy or girl acquiring the ability to 
concentrate the mind on the solving of school problems probably will, 
to a more or a less degree, solve life’s problems in like manner. Simi- 
larly, study requires reasoning, the accuracy of which is the barometer 
of one’s success in life. To solve or work out successful assignments 
alone during study hour is an intoxicating stimulus to further effort. 
No one familiar with the deaf can deny the value of such training. 
We believe that study offers the best chance we have of eventually 
developing a thinking, reasoning individual. 

Our efforts in this respect may not be visible while the child is still 
in school but they will surely show up in later life. 


A similar view of the importance of the study period un- 
der the proper supervision is that of Mr. J. H. McFarlane, of 
the Alabama School, in an editorial in the Alabama Messen- 
ger, January 1934. 


In our schools for the deaf the teacher or officer who has charge of 
the study hall is said to be ‘‘on duty,’’ which expression suggests 
merely the keeping of order. If the one in charge of the hall keeps 
the pupils quiet and busy, he is supposed to have done his duty. But 
this is not really the supervision of study, nor can others than the 
teachers who assign the lessons be expected to do such work efficiently. 

It seems that the deaf more than the normal pupil needs to have 
help in his study, but he gets too little of the right kind. Our pupils 
need to be shown not only how to study but how to read. Very few of 
them can concentrate on a lesson for any length of time, which has 
led to the assumption that the keeping of order in the study hall of a 
school for the deaf is the one and only problem of the teacher in 
charge. 


In the annual report of the Rhode Island School for the 
year ending 1933, Principal John Yale Crouter announces 
details of a new plan of activities for the evening hours to 
supplant the old formal study-period arrangement, the main 
object being to instil worth-while leisure-hour habits. 

With the introduction of shorter working hours throughout the coun- 
try, resulting in a decided increase in leisure time, schools everywhere 


find it essential to make adjustments in their course of study, whereby 
children will be more fully equipped to meet this new problem. Bearing 
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this in mind, and after a careful study by both the assistant principal 
and myself of the problem as it presented itself to this school, we have 
injected into our curriculum a program which we feel a start in the 
right direction. This plan involves the discontinuance of regular eve- 
ning study hour and the substituting of an activities program running 
as follows: 

Monday evening—Moving pictures 

Tuesday evening—Swimming and Scout activities 

Wednesday evening—Dancing 

Thursday evening—Hobby clubs, including scrapbook, birds, wild 
flowers, cards, sports review, books, stars, wild animals and house 
and garden. 

Friday evening—Reading and horseshoe pitching. 

Thus we are trying to instil in our children proper habits for leisure 
time. A clear illustration of the manner in which pupils responded is 
seen in the fact that shortly after the introduction of this program two 
of our day pupils informed their families that they wished to become 
resident students. Since then several others have done likewise, conse- 
quently I am happy to say there are now no day pupils among the 
boys and only five among the girls. I might add that this is all purely 
voluntary, for it is part and parcel of this plan no child be forced to 
take part in any activity that he or she does not wish to. It is, indeed, 
gratifying to note that all of the older pupils have chosen a minimum 
of two activities, with the majority taking part in four. The discon- 
tinuance of regular evening study hour does not mean that assign- 
ments are not made for outside study. To the contrary, outside work is 
assigned but the responsibility of how and when it shall be done is 
placed squarely on the child. 


Superintendent E. S. Tillinghast of the South Dakota 
School sees merit in the program of activities described by 
Principal Crouter; in the South Dakota Advocate, May 
1934, he lists the benefits that are likely to accrue from it, 
as follows: 


Interest is the keynote of education. This program arouses new and 
varied interests, strengthens worth-while and helpful interests, breaks 
away from deadening and monotonous institution routine, and calls for 
greater initiative and leadership activity on the part of teachers and 
supervisors. We commend it to the thoughtful attention of superin- 
tendents. 

The institutional routine—so often held to blame for the 
absence of initiative in deaf children—is regarded by Super- 
intendent V. O. Skyberg of the New York School as a whole- 
some factor promoting those traits of character that are of 
the greatest help to the deaf when they leave school. Such is 
the conclusion of an address on Problems in the Develop- 
ment of Desirable Personality Characteristics in Our Deaf 
Pupils, delivered at the 17th annual meeting of the Society 
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of Progressive Oral Advocates in St. Louis, May 4, 1934, 
and printed in the Fanwood Journal of May 1934. 


Let us consider again what makes a citizen efficient, desirable and 
worth while. Is it not his willingness to co-operate, his willingness to 
be considerate of others, his readiness to comply with the requirements 
of law and order? What makes the workman valuable to his employer? 
Is it not his habits of neatness and order, his punctuality, his readi- 
ness to take orders, his willingness to meet definite standards of ac- 
complishment, and so on down the line? Ask the management of any 
residential school if these are not the essentials of the daily routine of 
school life. The answer will be, Yes. Let me ask, in what better manner 
can we develop the deaf child for participation in the society in which 
he is to live than by giving him character-training of this kind? 


Narrating an experience as social worker for the deaf in 
the State of California, Supt. Truman L. Ingle of the Mis- 
souri School tells the story, in the Missourt Record, Novem- 
ber 25, 1933, of a young married deaf couple who encoun- 
tered serious matrimonial difficulties because of inability to 
understand one another. Instances of this kind Mr. Ingle 
attributes to a lack of adequate social training in the course 
of instruction of deaf children. He then goes on to say— 


... the point I wish to bring out is that in a great many of our 
schools, while we are educating academically and vocationally, I doubt 
very much that we are giving the proper education which will fit our 
girls to become wives and mothers. I also wonder if we are giving our 
boys any instruction as to their future lives when they become hus- 
bands and fathers. In the various courses of study which I have looked 
over, and in the various activities which I have seen mentioned, I find 
very little, if any, reference to this much needed proper course of in- 
struction, which I feel is necessary to fit our pupils for their places 
in their communities, where we expect them to become self-respecting, 
self-supporting citizens. It is my hope that I shall be able to find the 
right persons to give the required knowledge to those of our children 
who are with us in their last year or two years of school. 

During approximately ten or twelve years, or an entire school life, 
our schools for the deaf are the homes of our children. The school is 
necessarily father and mother during nine months of the year, or three 
fourths of the school life of these children. It behooves us to take 
cognizance of our responsibilities and to act in the capacity of father 
and mother, to impart such information as would ordinarily be ex- 
pected of the father and mother, and to see that our children do have 
the knowledge necessary to equip them for their future life. In addition 
to the reason above, there is another, which makes it doubly our respon- 
sibility. The means of communication which is restricted in the child’s 
own home, makes it impossible in many cases for the parents to talk 
with their deaf child as easily and freely as is necessary, and here 
again comes back to us the need to assume the duty which has been 
placed before us. Much of the unhappiness, many of the separations, 
and a goodly number of divorces may be prevented, or might have been 
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prevented, had the proper instruction been given. It is with the honest 
hope that we shall be able to make things a little easier, and life more 
understanding to those under our care, that we establish some means 
of preparing them to meet life. 


The discussion is taken up by Mr. Tom L. Anderson in the 
Iowa Hawkeye, December 1, 1933. The condition referred 
to by Mr. Ingle, it is contended, is just as much a problem 
with the hearing; nor should the fact be overlooked— 


that not all deaf people who make the attempt to engage in and sus- 
tain family life, remain in school long enough to reach that part of 
the course having to do with ‘‘education for life.’’ They drop out in 
the lower grades, and shift about as best they can until they reach 
the age and opportunity for marriage. Their condition of ignorance 
can hardly be blamed upon the school. 


Another handicap is that the minds of the pupils in the 
average school for the deaf are hardly mature enough to 
grasp the import of the instruction recommended by Mr. 
Ingle. The school, however, should not shirk this duty, and 
Mr. Anderson advocates also that some practical instruction 
in this important matter be included in the course of study; 
for instance— 


And let it be said in passing that boys will be far more tolerant of 
the shortcomings of their mates if every boy is required to take a 
minimum course in the science of household management. Several of 
our schools have attempted such a course, to the extent of enrolling 
some of the boys in a class in cooking. This course should be broadened 
and made universal. Let it be made a part of general science, and the 
subject matter be concerned with the science of home management. 
There is ample material for a stiff course which, in after life, would be 
heartily appreciated by both sexes. 


Mr. Wesley Lauritsen, of the Minnesota School, offers a 
word of caution in a discussion on The Sphere of Extracur- 
ricular Activities, in the Companion, February 8, 1934, on 
the danger of permitting the extracurricular schedule to 
assume a disproportionate share of the work of the school. 


The paramount problem in our extracurricular work, in my opinion, 
is to keep it within its proper sphere. This is especially true in regard 
to work among the boys of the latter teen age. In this group you will 
find boys who are taking part in more than a half dozen extracurricular 
activities. The teachers of the advanced grades can testify that this 
has no good effect on the lessons of the boys concerned, and men who 
are interested in our boys and in a position to judge have often stated 
that one of the big reasons for our mediocre athletic teams is that we 
have pushed our boys into too many activities, and they have been 
unable to digest it all. 
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I believe that we have as fine a group of boys in our school as can 
be found anywhere in the entire world, and they are to be commended 
for the interest and spirit shown in their various extracurricular ac- 
tivities. I wish that we might instil in them as much interest in the 
classroom work as is shown in their outside activities. All of us teach- 
ers can do much in this way by making the classroom work more in- 
teresting. 

An example of the excessive interest shown in some of our extra- 
curricular work may be cited in an incident that took place in the bus 
on our way back to Faribault from the final football game last fall. 
Several of the players who had taken part in that bitterly contested 
game in which they defeated the strong Waseca team, asked that I 
give out basketball equipment on our return to the school so that prac- 
tice might begin that evening. This is a true story and not invented 
just for this paper. These same boys wanted to play hockey and hand- 
ball, too, so it is at once apparent that our problem is to keep them in 
check, for these same boys are required to take part in military drill, 
and on their own account many of them take part in an endless num- 
ber of other activities, including Scouting, Hi-Y work, Literary Society 
activities, and church activities. 


Instructors of the deaf, declares Mr. Alfred L. Brown, 
president of the Colorado School, in the Colorado Index of 
November 17, 1933, can enhance their prestige as members 
of a profession, and at the same time help bring recognition 
of the fact that schools for the deaf are educational institu- 
tions, by a simple expedient. 


If the teachers of the deaf wish to receive the recognition from 
teachers of normal children to which they are more than justly en- 
titled, they could help the matter along a great deal by identifying 
themselves with the educational associations of their states by becom- 
ing members. 


As extended journeys to other schools for purposes of ob- 
servation are not always practicable, a self-visiting month 
for the teachers within the school was a recent plan tried out 
in the North Carolina School. Details and benefits derived 
are explained in the Deaf Carolinian, March 31, 1934, by 
Miss Enfield Joiner, educational principal. 


For a number of years each teacher has been relieved of classroom 
work for a certain number of hours to visit classes, which she par- 
ticularly desired to see, in our own school. This month a new scheme 
has been tried and during the past three weeks the school, we might 
say, has visited itself. Each teacher has been given the opportunity to 
see every class in her own particular department and to visit one or 
two classes of each grade in other departments. Each teacher has had 
three mornings for these observations. 

This has been accomplished without appreciable loss of time to any 
elass and without any confusion in the school as a whole. Each group 
of eight has followed a definite schedule, going from room to room 
according to this schedule. Our normal students have had opportunities 
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to handle classes of all grades and each student has had a total of 
between thirty and forty teaching hours, in addition to her regular 
practice teaching work, in the last three weeks. Thus several ends have 
been served. 

Every housekeeper knows how enjoyable it is to eat a dinner some- 
body else has planned and prepared. In much the same way the teacher 
finds not only enjoyment but profit in watching another teach. Day by 
day the teacher in her classroom works on her bit. She sits behind the 
tapestry, weaving in her colors according to the part of the design 
assigned to her. Should she not occasionally have the opportunity to see 
the other side of the tapestry, to see the result as a progressing whole, 
to see, in short, the jig-saw puzzle completed? As one of our primary 
teachers put it, it is encouraging to the teacher of young children to 
see to what their pupils grow up mentally. The results in the upper 
grades justify all the slow, painstaking work in laying the founda- 
tion. 

One of the most gratifying things these observations of work have 
disclosed has been that our teachers were eager to pass on anything 
that might be of help to fellow-teachers. The observations were re- 
garded as visits, not as visitations. It was entirely due to the enthu- 
siastic, co-operative spirit of the teachers themselves that the plan 
worked and that in helping carry it out each teacher found for herself 
enjoyment, benefit and inspiration. We believe, too, that each teacher 
feels that her own relationship to the whole has been strengthened, 
that the school, not one class only, is hers. That this sort of ‘school 
spirit’’ should animate our teachers seems to us most desirable. ‘‘ Hach 
for all and all for each’’ means progress. 


One school, at least, has adopted the policy of not only 
following up its pupils during the summer vacation, but also 
of co-operating to provide helpful and purposeful activity 
in that period. Miss Rose Gibian, social worker on the staff 
of the Lexington Avenue School, New York City, had the 
following report on the summer program of that school, in 
the Lexington Leader, October 1, 1933. 


What happens to all the pupils when they leave school at the be- 
ginning of the summer vacation? How do they spend the long, hot days? 
Those who live in the country have a good time without having to go 
out of their way to find it, but those staying in New York or any other 
large city are not so well off. 

In order to make sure that every pupil has at least two weeks to 
spend in the country, the school asks all parents at the beginning of 
each summer vacation whether they can make such provisions. If not, 
the school arranges to send the pupils to summer camps. During the 
past summer, ninety-three children were sent to such camps for a two 
weeks’ period; sixty-six boys and twenty-seven girls. In addition, one 
little girl was sent for the entire vacation to a summer camp by an 
organization known to her parents. In most cases, the school coun- 
sellors go along to the camps to take care of the children who take 
part in most of the activities and who mingle with the hearing children 
at the camps. Our pupils have often been praised for their great ability 
in dramatic and pantomime work. Whenever they appeared at some of 
the evening entertainments, they received enthusiastic applause. 
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Since, however, two weeks pass very quickly, provisions were also 
made for recreation while in the city. One hundred and thirteen chil- 
dren were referred by letter to the playgrounds conducted by the 
Board of Education in all five boroughs, or, in a few instances, to the 
play schools at various settlement houses conducted under the auspices 
of the Child Study Association. There the children spent on an average 
of four hours a day in happy play or doing craft-work which helped to 
pass the time. Children attending the Child Study play schools re- 
mained there all day, had their lunch and rest hour at noon and con- 
tinued with their activities in the afternoon. 

In former years quite a number of the older pupils were able to 
obtain vacation work of one sort or another but this summer only ten 
found work. Of these two were placed by the school as waiters in a 
vacation camp throughout July and August. 

But now the summer has gone and we are all back again at school. 
Let us do the best we can to make the year a fruitful one! 


An active campaign of state-wide proportions can arouse 
an enlightened and effective interest in the problem of con- 
serving the hearing of children. How this may be accom- 
plished is explained by Supt. Leonard M. Elstad in the Min- 
nesota Companion, May 3, 1934. Dr. Horace Newhart of the 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Department of the University of 
Minnesota has been the directing influence behind the move- 
ment. With the assistance of the superintendent of the state 
school for the deaf the program calls for hearing clinics in 
various parts of the state, personally conducted by Dr. New- 
hart, lectures and tests with different types of audiometers 
at state Normal schools, in city publie schools—both grade 
and high schools, before parent-teacher organizations, serv- 
ice clubs, medical group luncheons, and nurses’ institutes. 

In his report Superintendent Elstad sums up the effect 
of all this effort with this paragraph: 


Is this a big program? Yes, undoubtedly it is. Is it possible? It 
certainly is. Through continual stimulation of interest we can make 
rapid progress. When the program is a certainty we shall not need 
to worry concerning those cases of deafness which are not detected 
until too late. Those cases which show a loss will be referred to their 
family physicians who in turn will refer them to specialists if neces- 
sary. In this way, many cases of partial deafness may be saved from 
becoming more serious. This is a program of detection, prevention and 
protection. It is a program of educating the great public to the fact 
that the ear must be considered in our health programs. It deserves 
the help and interest of all who have the interests of growing children 
at heart. 


The plight of deaf children who have obtained their ‘‘edu- 
cation’’ in schools for the hearing, often with dire results, is 
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discussed in this editorial comment by Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, 
superintendent of the Maryland School, in the Maryland 
Bulletin for December 1933: 


From time to time we read of cases where deafened children have 
made satisfactory progress in public school classes with hearing chil- 
dren. If the facts were known, there must be a very large number 
of such cases, for it is practically impossible to discover, among the 
border line cases of auditory impairment, just who are sufficiently lack- 
ing in hearing to be classed as deafened. 

Persistent research has brought to light the fact that a considerable 
number of deafened pupils have progressed through public schools and 
colleges. This information is of interest, but would it not be of even 
more value if some research bureau would set out to determine the 
number of deaf or hard-of-hearing pupils who have been doomed to 
failure because their parents could not be prevailed upon to send 
such children to the schools especially provided for their education? 

Every superintendent of a State school has had the sad experience of 
striving to straighten out the mental processes of these unfortunate 
children after it is too late. 


Principal E. A. Stevenson, in the California News, April 
25, 1934, describes the pathetic lot of a deaf boy who had 
been kept out of school until he had almost reached man- 
hood: 


Not very long ago a fine appearing deaf boy, aged 18 years, came 
to the school with his parents for the first time. He had been deaf 
since he was three. Although capable of driving an automobile and 
making his wants known through pantomime, the young man could 
neither write nor read, let alone speak. After a few months of shop 
work and special teaching in language and speech, this young man soon 
realized his shortcomings and was observant enough to see that much 
younger boys were capable of greater things. This knowledge made his 
lot that much harder. On the average of once a week he would appear 
in the superintendent’s office and through pantomime tell his story and 
pour out his feelings. He would beat his forehead with his hands in- 
dicating that he could not understand what was wanted of him, and 
with tears in his eyes would ask that he be excused and sent home. 
Everything possible was done for the boy but it was very evident that 
it was then too late. The fact that the young deaf man likewise 
realized the hopelessness of his case made the matter more pathetic. 
The outcome was that he was in school for only two years as he was 
not able to stand the humiliation because of his age and inability to do 
very much of anything. His will be a very empty life. To add to the 
lost opportunity what will become of this fine looking young man when 
his parents are out of the picture? Such situations in this day and age 
should never be permitted to occur. 


Dr. J. W. Blattner, superintendent of the Oklahoma 
School, protests vigorously against political or other subver- 
sive interference with the settled policy of a school for the 
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deaf. The resulting evils are pictured by him in this excerpt 
from a discussion on the subject in the Deaf Oklahoman, No- 
vember 30, 1933: 


All people acquainted with the educational features of a school for 
the deaf, with the special preparation and experience entering into the 
requirements that qualify a person to teach the deaf or direct the educa- 
tional work of their school, will agree that frequent changes of teachers 
or management, due to politics or other influences, are detrimental to 
the school and those whom it serves and seeks to benefit. The unsettling 
of the whole school, the interruption of maturely thought out plans, 
the abandonment of established successful policies and the substi- 
tution of new and untried ones, the tampering by novices with meth- 
ods that are the outgrowth of long study and intelligent testing, which 
sometimes follow in the wake of a political turn-over, are evils so 
damaging to a school that they are deplored by all right-thinking 
men and women interested in the cause of the education of the deaf. 
That is why the whole profession rises indignantly to condemn changes 
that apparently have no other grounds for their enactment than politi- 
eal rivalry of partisan bitterness. 


Much of the discussion in the L.P.F. indicates dissatisfac- 
tion with the curriculum as it prevails generally in schools 
for the deaf; there is an insistent demand for revision. One 
view of it is stated clearly in this report of a Teachers’ As- 
sociation meeting, Illinois School, in the Illinois Advance, 
April 1934: 


Led by Mr. Cloud, a discussion of ‘‘Weak Spots in Our Curricu- 
lum’’ was taken up. Mr. Cloud spoke in favor of a simplification of 
the curriculum, with a view to meeting the pupils’ practical needs in 
after-school life. As a basis for such simplification he cited the fact that 
few of our pupils acquire more than a fourth or fifth grade elemen- 
tary education and that the curriculum should be adjusted primarily 
to meet the needs of this large group of our students rather than the 
special student who is able to complete the entire course. He suggested 
that less time be given to ‘‘cultural’’ subjects and more time to lan- 
guage, reading, elementary mathematics, physiology and hygiene. The 
social sciences: geography, history and civics should be reduced to 
one subject. Adjust, and reduce should be the guiding idea in im- 
proving the curriculum. 

Mr. Orman suggested that the curriculum be definitely divided into 
three parts: the ‘‘tool’’ years (up to and through the fifth grade) ; 
the general-information years (sixth and seventh grades); and spe- 
cialized study years (eighth and ninth). 


Have educational technique and ideals made advances 
comparable with the strides achieved in more material mat- 
ters—in industry, the sciences, medicine, for instance? It 
is the belief of Superintendent H. B. Fetterly of the On- 
tario School that in this respect there is need for revision 
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on a major scale. The suggestions he offers for a program of 
improvement are contained in this summary in the Cana- 
dian, January 15, 1934, of an address which he made before 
the staff of his school: 


What has been the dominant ideal in all our activities? First, to 
make a living; second, to get ahead of the other fellow, and this 
selfish ideal has led to disaster, and this system of competition, of 
striving to excel others, is fostered in much of our school work— 
by our examinations and marking system; and the time has come 
when we should revolutionize our methods and ideals. How are we going 
to get away from this time-honored competitive system and try to 
promote the spirit of co-operation instead of competition? Toward 
this loftier ideal, so greatly to be desired, he (Mr. Fetterly), had a 
few suggestions to make. 

1. The pupils in a class should do much concert work, which can be 
used to great advantage in many lessons. Where possible the pupils 
should be led to see, to observe, to work out projects for themselves. 
A good example of this was illustrated by a large sand-table map 
made by the pupils, showing the Trent Road and central part of Belle- 
ville. Children like to do such things, and in doing so are developing 
their own powers of observation and initiative, and, what is even more 
important, the spirit of co-operation and mutual helpfulness. In 
the past we have done too much teaching and not enough directing. 

2. Dramatization should be made of history, geography, and lit- 
erature. This takes more time, but is a great gain in the long run, 
for what a child dramatizes he will never forget. 

3. Our system of giving marks should be revised. As now used they 
promote this selfish spirit of competition, of trying to beat the others. 
It is all right for a teacher to give marks for his own information 
and guidance, but they should not be given out to the class. This 
applies to reports sent to parents. These should just indicate in a 
general way how the pupil is getting along, but comparisons should 
be avoided, also offensive terms. Don’t tell a parent that her child 
is lazy or bad. She won’t believe it and will resent it. 

4. There should be the constant use of good language, and none ex- 
cept good language should be accepted. Here eternal vigilance and 
untiring perseverance are essential. 

5. History is a subject that should be so taught as to promote the 
spirit of peace and good will and co-operation. In the past the story 
of a nation’s wars and the glory of war formed a large part of his- 
tory books, and he was glad that the latest books have largely elimin- 
ated this. Peace can never be assured as long as the spirit of com- 
petition and intense nationalism exist. Of course we should all be 
patriotic, but too intense a patriotism is the microbe of war. It is 
fostered and taught in every nation. There is something greater than 
this—even the sentiment of universal brotherhood and good will. We 
must not glorify war but aim to create a detestation of it in our 
teaching. 

6. Then there is the problem of our retarded pupils. What are we to 
do with them? Shall we throw them out, or do all we can for them, 
even more than we have ever done? Such children, instead of being 
shoved to one side, should receive special attention while at school, 
and afterwards be followed up and helped in every possible way, 
and he believed means could be devised that would enable every one 
of them to make a living. 
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Conceiving the aim of education to be ‘‘to fit the individ- 
ual into the world of human beings in which he will have 
to spend his life as a member of the social organism,’’ Dr. 
Max F. Meyer, research professor of psychology, University 
of Missouri, in a paper in the Jowa Hawkeye, October 15, 
1933, on Language Is But a Means Toward an End, lays 
down two essential premises that ought to govern in the 
education of deaf children: 


1. If we wish to create in the mind of a totally deaf child of any 
age a desire to learn to speak, we must throw him into the community 
of loquacious children, that is, of hearing children. 

2. We must create for him, outside of the company of hearing and 
speaking children, ideal opportunities, designed specially to suit 
his needs and his needs only, for learning that the speech we teach 
him is nothing hostile to the language he has, is nothing but a vast 
system of oral signs co-ordinate with, but immeasurably more effec- 
tive than, the few manual and postural signs he already possesses 
and of which nobody wants to rob him. 


Regarding the first of these requirements, Dr. Meyer 
states: 


If the first commandment is to be observed, the deaf child must 
remain with his parents, with his brothers and sisters in the home, 
with the neighborhood children on the playground, during all the 
time of the twenty-four outside of school hours. Thus only can he 
be thrown with loquacious children. Of course, while of elementary 
school age and during the three years before he reaches normal 
school age, the deaf child has to be given the specialized instruction 
by methods which almost exclude during the hours of instruction the 
presence of hearing children. This can be done very well in a public 
day-school (located on the campus of an ordinary elementary school) 
for those who need that specialized instruction. Every population 
center of every state ought to have such a provision; and some al- 
ready have it. 

The transportation of a child to the school in the morning, from the 
school in the afternoon, even as far as ten miles, nowadays costs 
the taxpayers of the state a great deal less than the boarding and 
lodging and twenty-four hours long matronal supervision in a tax 
supported residential school. The taxpayers should rejoice; and in 
educationally progressive states they already do rejoice. If the dis- 
tance for daily transportation seems too great, it would still be an ad- 
vantage to the deaf child if the state gave him weekly transportation 
over twenty-five or fifty miles, so that he could spend at least Saturday 
and Sunday of each week in his parents’ home, with normal children 
exclusively, altogether severed from contact with those afflicted like 
himself. 


The second commandment, according to Dr. Meyer, should 
take the following course: 


If the second command is to be observed, we must teach the deaf 
child language from the start in such a way that it appears to him a 
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mere extension and improvement of a form of social communication 
which he has spontaneously already created himself, that is, of his 
language of—we might almost say ‘‘natural’’—gestures. And our fu- 
ture language teaching must proceed along the same path, always of 
merely aiding the child in extending some practical activity which 
he has chosen for himself, with our aid by an admirable manner of 
means which he would not have discovered without our aid. 


And also: 


Hearing folks do not object to natural gestures and finger signs 
which are comprehensible to them. The teacher of the deaf who dis- 
courages the use of such signs by his pupils reduces the intelligence 
of his pupils together with his own. The teacher who discourages the 
use of natural gestures deprives himself of a powerful means for 
speeding up his teaching, both the teaching of manual skills and the 
teaching of the intellectual glory of mankind, the spoken language. 


Discussing the theme ‘‘Are the Deaf Clannish?’’ Super- 
intendent J. W. Blattner of the Oklahoma School, in the 
Deaf Oklahoman, April 15, 1934, considers the limitations 
that prevent ‘‘restoring the deaf to society.’’ It is his con- 
clusion, as will be seen from the following extract from his 
discussion, that the deaf find their greatest happiness in as- 
sociation with those of their own kind. An interesting phase 
of the argument, too, is the analysis of the qualities that are 
requisite for skilled lip-reading. 


Are the deaf of to-day much nearer the greatly desired goal of 
restoration to the society of the hearing, with all of our well-mean- 
ing, laudable efforts, than those of a previous generation? By what- 
ever methods they are instructed—and we heartily concede the great 
boon afforded them by use of practical speech and lip-reading—the 
deaf love the companionship of their kind. Indeed, a very large ma- 
jority of them take to it as a duck takes to water. If that be heresy, 
make the most of it. We believe in thoroughly preparing our pupils to 
fill their niche in life; we believe in giving them the best possible com- 
mand of speech and lip-reading, to the end that their ability to take 
orders and converse orally in a fairly efficient manner will render 
them more acceptable to employers and enlarge the sphere of their 
social activities. We insist, moreover, that methods of instruction 
should be so adjusted and ordered that our pupils will acquire the 
most efficient command of elastic practical English, spoken or written, 
within their power. 

But however much we may strain every resource, financial, scholas- 
tie and mental, there is a limit to oral development. The number of 
deaf children possessed of that elusive, indefinable something that 
will make them good lip-readers—the mental alertness, quickness and 
breadth to catch a meaning from the context—and the native ability, 
the language faculty, to acquire speech that is readily intelligible un- 
der many and varied circumstances falls far short of one hundred 
per cent. Besides, it costs money—much of it—to afford our pupils 
the utmost possible development along this line. State schools for 
the deaf, especially in the West, never secure the required amount 
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of money for this purpose. It is almost impossible to impress public 
men, bent upon the practice of needed economy, with the importance 
of small classes in oral instruction. Our classes are always too large; 
at any rate that is the case here. 

Under the above limitations the oft-expressed purpose of restoring 
the deaf, as a class, to the society of the hearing is practically a 
far cry; with a large percentage of them the attempt is well nigh 
futile. These, and many others of the deaf as well who can mingle 
with the hearing rather freely, are more at ease and happier in the 
society of their kind. Call the deaf clannish, if the term fits them; 
there is really nothing offensive in its proper application. Let them 
follow their inclination and associate freely with one another. They 
have their own lives to live. 


Perhaps the outstanding contribution to the comment of 
the past year was an unusual exposition of the place of 
‘‘methods’’ in our schools, by Superintendent L. M. Elstad 
of the Minnesota School in the Companion, March 22, 1934. 
As it represents what may be regarded as the middle-of-the- 
course point of view, it is given here in its entirety. 


We read much concerning methods in our school papers. It is 
a subject that will always lend itself to discussions. Whether these 
discussions will ever lead to any solutions or not is a question. 

Our friend Mr. Harris from Georgia has been carrying on and 
is carrying on a strenuous campaign for pure oralism in his school. 
His persistence is refreshing. It is one thing to believe. It is another 
thing to stand up and fight for one’s beliefs. But is Mr. Harris 
working for anything so different from what we all desire? Mr. 
Harris gives a list of schools classed as Oral Schools. What does 
this actually mean? To me it means that these schools use speech 
and lip-reading with the aid of writing and residual hearing in 
their classrooms. It means that they do not permit signs and finger 
spelling in chapel lectures, ete. What can these schools actually supply 
that the schools using the combined method cannot supply? 

Cur school is classed as a Combined School. This means that we 
use every means at our disposal to get to the mind of the child. 
In the classrooms we use speech and lip-reading, writing and residual 
hearing as do the schools listed as Oral Schools. When we find pupils 
whose progress in school is being retarded because of this method, 
we place them in a manual class where finger spelling is added to 
the above method. Some may say that finger spelling will not help 
this child’s progress. If he is slow in an oral class, he will be just 
as slow in a manual class. The traditionally oral schools do not know 
this to be true because they haven’t tried it. It isn’t something that 
can be figured out mathematically. We all admit that we differ in our 
abilities to gain an education. If we have difficulties in learning and 
then must master the difficult art of lip-reading before we can get an 
education, then the burden must of necessity be greater. As long as the 
child can without unusual difficulty make progress in his classes, 
orally, he should by all means get his education that way. And, happily, 
most of them can do this. But there are those who cannot. Should 
they be repeaters in an oral class or shall we send them off on another 
track where the rails are smoother and the traffic is not so great? 
Then we come to outside activities. Here is where the ‘‘rub’’ comes. 
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Oral schools discourage signs on the playground, for instance. I say 
discourage because to say prohibit would only place these schools in a 
position of prohibiting something that cannot be stopped with the 
average-sized supervisory staff. What do we discourage when we dis- 
courage the use of signs on the playground? We discourage the use 
of hands in conversation. ‘‘Can it be done?’’ is a better question than 
‘*Should it be done?’’ I think that it can be done in a primary cot- 
tage unit where the beginners eat, sleep, and go to school in one unit 
and have a sufficient number of supervisors to enforce it. And I think 
it should be done as far as it is humanly possible to do so in order 
that we may definitely arrive at a solution in each individual case 
as to whether he is to stay on the oral track or proceed on the com- 
bined track in years to come. It seems to me the test comes right at 
this time in the child’s life and we should have a staff sizable enough 
to carry out this test. We should have physical equipment that will 
make this test possible. This will give every child a chance to get a 
start in learning speech and lip-reading. In most cases with this start 
he will be able to carry on through his school course. Too often these 
beginners do not get this oral start and we ‘‘give up on them’’ too 
soon in their school course. 

Now as these children get away from this close primary super- 
vision on the playground and everywhere outside of the classroom, how 
will we succeed in ‘‘ prohibiting signs’’? In New York at the Wright 
Oral School we did it fairly well, and it is being done now, because 
we had a teacher for each group of four children and a supervisor for 
each group of three or four children. Even then it was a ‘‘nip and 
tuck’’ fight at all times. Eternal vigilance was necessary. If it took 
that many teachers and supervisors to accomplish this end, what are 
we to do in our large institutions? We must be honest with ourselves 
and with our children. I do not think Mr. Harris or any other superin- 
tendent of a large state institution can stamp out signs on the ath- 
letic field or the playground, be it advisable to do so or not. He can 
try to inspire his children to speak at all times and he should do so. 
We all do, I feel certain. But, facts being as they are, I cannot see that 
it should be a punishable offense to use signs on the playground. I 
feel that I can say with no fear of contradiction that even in the 
schools Mr. Harris lists as oral, there are signs used on the playground 
(natural or conventional). It is true that these are used without sanc- 
tion by the heads of schools, but they are used and always will be. 
If a basketball team from my school met a team from one of the 
schools listed among the twelve Oral Schools, I think the signs used by 
my boys would be understood by members of the other group. My 
group wouldn’t have learned the signs and finger spelling as a part 
of their course of study here. Neither would the members of the other 
group have learned them in that way. But they would understand 
each other. In the same breath I may say that I honestly believe my 
boys would read lips and speak as well as the group from this oral 
school because chances are my boys would all be from oral classes, too. 
So the only difference would be that my boys signed on the play- 
ground with permission while the boys from the other group signed 
on the playground without permission. 

But, now we come to a situation where our school differs radically 
from the Oral Schools listed. So far in this article I see little dif- 
ference. Our chapel exercises are given in signs. Our literary society 
uses both signs and speech. In our public programs we use spelling, 
signs and speech. Often one speaks and another interprets in signs 
or vice versa. We differ here, of course. Our school is still old-fashioned 
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enough to have chapel every morning from 10:15 to 10:30. I am glad 
we are old-fashioned in this way. A member of the staff writes a pas- 
sage from Scripture on the blackboard and then develops this before the 
whole assembly, including the complete staff. We always close with 
prayer. I feel these exercises are character building exercises of the 
highest type. I regret every time I must miss these, myself. There 
is absolute quiet in chapel. Every eye is trained on the speaker. 
Some may say, ‘‘Why spoil it by using spelling and signs?’’ I say, 
‘¢ Why spoil it by using speech and lip-reading?’’ It would be spoiled 
for most of the three hundred children attending if they had to get 
it through lip-reading. The best lip-readers in the country couldn’t 
do it. Why expect these children to get it? I maintain these lessons 
from God’s word are too important to miss because of ‘‘method.’’ I 
feel these fifteen minutes in chapel each day do as much for our 
children as the rest of the day in class does for them because they 
are getting lessons in living. ‘‘ Yes,’’ you may say, ‘‘divide the group 
into small units and do the same thing orally. It will do the same 
thing.’’ I think not. There is strength in union. There is strength in 
numbers. There is value in having the superintendent and every teacher 
and child in the school together once during the day for a common 
purpose and if the price to pay is ‘‘method,’’ I say, ‘‘ Pay the price.’’ 
How could these ministers who come to conduct chapel exercises in my 
school once each week get their ideas to the children except through 
interpreters? Isn’t it worth while for our children to get the thoughts 
and experiences from these men and women as they stand before the 
group? I think it is. If ‘‘methods’’ prevent it, then I think ‘‘methods’’ 
should be set aside. 

We hear it said that the use of signs ruins the possibility of the 
child’s getting a good command of language. We all agree that lan- 
guage is all important. I think it is true that the child who learns to 
think in signs will usually have difficulty with language. It will be 
said that those who use signs will think in signs. This is a statement 
and it is one statement against the other but I feel that if the child 
is given the start described earlier in this article, he will learn to 
think in straight English and maintain his ability to think this way. 
A child taught manually does not come in contact with signs in the 
classrooms. A manually-taught child is taught through the use of 
finger spelling and this is writing in the air. It is straight English. So 
in reality the signs so much feared are used only after school hours. 
If we could take a group of ten children (average children) of six 
years of age and carry them through a good combined school and then 
take a group of ten children (average children) and carry them 
through a good oral school and then give them the same intelligence 
test which would include a language test and thought test and every 
kind of test, I wouldn’t want to gamble my future on either group. 
I think it would be that close. Don’t you? It might be said that that is 
not the test. The test comes after school. I would be willing to fol- 
low the combined school graduates through school and match them 
graduate for graduate in the game of life and I still think it would 
be close. Why? Because the combined school graduate has not been 
taught that he can go out with what he has and conquer the world 
with any one method of communication. He will try speech and lip- 
reading and if that fails he is not daunted. He will try the pad and 
pencil and even signs because hearing people do use signs, we know. 
I do not think we need fear the language reason. I marvel at the 
language some of our children can produce and suffer at the results in 
language exhibited by others but I had the same joys and the same 
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pains in an oral school, one which I think stands at the peak in its 
field. 

What are we striving for? What do we want for our boys and girls? 
We want them to grow into useful, God-fearing citizens of our great 
country. We want them to be social beings, able to live successfully 
with their hearing brothers and sisters. What can we do to give them 
all this? We can give each child the best education possible. This 
means the ability to speak and read the lips fluently wherever pos- 
sible, but it means more than this. It means to give every child the 
opportunity to unfold naturally, to nurse each bud carefully as it 
comes to view and then when the flower is complete to so water it and 
cultivate it that it may live on and on for the sheer joy of living 
and in this way lend its charm to others with whom it comes in con- 
tact and so make the world a better place in which to live. Can a 
Combined School do this? I think it can. Do our children get no 
contacts with the hearing world because we are a Combined School? 
Not so. Our Hi-Y group is a part of a national group. We gave three 
talks at a large convention recently. They were all speeches as you 
and I would give them. All the other members were hearing young 
men. We are part of the huge Boy Scout movement and our boys 
are always the life of the jamborees. Our girls are a part of their 
group also. We are members of the Minnesota State Athletic Associa- 
tion and compete on an equal basis and under the same rules and 
regulations. We have no difficulty in scheduling games. We are con- 
sidered as a part of the hearing public. No hearing man has to ac- 
company the team to interpret. Our Faculty Athletic Manager is a 
deaf man, a graduate of our school and he speaks and reads the lips 
fluently. Our Senior girls are always invited by the University Wom- 
en to the gathering of Seniors from all schools. Again we are a part 
of the group. Has the Combined Method handicapped us in our 
contacts? I think not. No, we all want the best for our young people. 
In reality we are not far apart in our methods. Surely not far enough 
apart to stir up unnecessary strife. 

I make a plea for continued progress in all ways, including meth- 
ods. I have been in both camps. I spent seven years in a purely Oral 
School. I started in a Combined atmosphere. I am again in a Com- 
bined atmosphere. I feel that there is always room for improvement 
in speech and lip-reading and we must be everlastingly at it but, 
from my experience, I feel that oralism at the cost of exclusion of 
all other methods is too high a price to pay for the results obtained 
in education. 


In an address before a convention of the Dixie Association 
of the Deaf, reported in the Alabama Messenger, May 1934, 
Dr. Benjamin R. Showalter, formerly a teacher of the deaf 
and now professor of psychology and education at Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, gave an extraordinarily accurate in- 
terpretation of conditions governing in the education of the 
deaf, indicating a deeper than usual acquaintance with the 
problems involved. He sees a solution not in unswerving 
adherence to any particular school of thought—each of 
which, he finds, has its flaws as well as virtues—but rather in 
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‘‘a genuine, whole-souled cooperation’’ of the contending 
groups ‘‘in a search for a real, an effective system of educa- 
tion in the place of the makeshift now offered.’’ And fur- 
ther : 


Such a system cannot come as the result of grudging compromise 
or reluctant concession. It must be built up thoughtfully, intelli- 
gently, patiently. It must borrow or take wherever it finds something 
that will help. It must be based upon a better understanding of the 
child as he enters the school. It must be guided by an image of what 
that child is to be when he leaves. Psychology must contribute in all 
its phases, from that which helps to know and understand the child 
as he is, to that which helps shape and mould his personality into 
pleasing and acceptable forms. Educational procedures found effective 
in the hearing world must be examined and adapted to use with the 
deaf whenever they are found to fit. A new study of the vocational 
possibilities open to the deaf must be made so that they need no 
longer be trained for the more poorly paid occupations for which 
they are so generally prepared to-day. Past practices within the pro- 
fession must be studied critically and used to the extent that they are 
found to fit in the new scheme of things. In all of this there must be 
only one thought: What will best prepare the deaf for rich living 
in our modern society? 


Miscellaneous 


LS.F. 


Emotional Stability and Loss of Hearing—Dr. Rudolf 
Pintner of Teachers College, Columbia University, in an 
article entitled Emotional Stability of the Hard of Hear- 
ing, published in The Pedagogical Seminary and Journal 
of Genetic Psychology for December 1933, considers the 
problem of the effect of loss of hearing upon the personality. 
The study in this case is based upon the results from the 
Benreuter Personality Inventory and a questionnaire call- 
ing for personal data for 94 hard-of-hearing persons in 
various sections of the United States and Canada, especially 
in small towns and rural localities. Each of these 94 indi- 
viduals was paired with a ‘‘control’’ friend whose hearing 
was normal, who was of the same sex and of about the same 
intelligence, education and social standing, and from whom 
the same type of information was obtained, thus providing 
the data for comparison. The possibility that the hypa- 
cousic group was representative of the hard of hearing in 
general is suggested by the fact that the outlines of the data 
for the 94 persons remained unchanged if to them were 
added the results for 48 other hard-of-hearing persons who 
were not paired with control cases of hearing friends. 

Summarized, the results give these facts: 


The hypacousie group was definitely more neurotic—that 
is, more unstable emotionally—more introverted, and more 
submissive than the control hearing group. The hypacousics 
also appeared to be more self-sufficient, that is, prefer to be 
alone, and disregard the advice, sympathy or encouragement 
of others. 

No relationship was disclosed between neurotic tendency 
and age of loss of hearing, number of years deafened, num- 
ber of hours of lip-reading instruction, or use of hearing 
device. The data did reveal that those who are free from 
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head noises and those who have had training in lip-reading 
are likely to show lower neurotic scores, and hence a better 
emotional balance than those without those advantages. 

Hard-of-hearing persons living in isolated communities 
were more addicted to undesirable personality traits. In 
such eases, it was evident, the isolation limited the oppor- 
tunities for re-adjustment and re-education. 

The number of hypacousic individuals who have attained 
a comparatively normal personality balance indicates that 
loss of hearing is in itself not an insuperable obstacle to a 
successful re-adjustment. Despite the initial shock of deaf- 
ness—particularly if it occurs suddenly or during the pe- 
riod of adoleseence—an understanding approach to the prob- 
lem by the individual himself often leads to a re-education 
and re-adjustment that will stabilize the emotional content. 


History of the Education of the Deaf in Arkansas.—Mrs. 
Bess M. Riggs, superintendent of the Arkansas School for 
the Deaf, in A Brief History of the Education of the Deaf 
in the State of Arkansas, an attractively illustrated booklet 
published at the school, tells of the growth of the school as 
a definite state undertaking. From a feeble, scattered be- 
ginning as early as 1850, the school gradually emerged 
through a period of uncertainty until by 1876, with the 
advent of Rev. W. G. Jenkins as superintendent, it was 
recognized as an integral part of the educational system of 
the state. From then on through successive superintenden- 
cies its growth was steady, the years 1892-1905 being marked 
by rapid strides despite a disastrous fire at the close of the 
century. 

The period since 1905 has been noted for progress along 
many lines, chiefly in legislative enactment extending the 
term of attendance, providing for compulsory attendance, 
and the establishment of a salaried board of control super- 
vising other state institutions as well, in place of the old 
honorary board. 

Though Mrs. Riggs modestly refrains from referring to it, 
it should be stated that the eight years she has been head of 
the Arkansas School themselves constitute a progressive era 
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in the history of the education of the deaf of the state. This 
has been a period in which the status of the school has been 
brought to a high level of achievement. Among the measures 
of importance in this last period of progress have been the 
adoption of a broad program of health provision, the erec- 
tion of a new school building for the main school, and also 
one for the Negro deaf children, the separation of younger 
children from the older, improvement of the grounds, 
strengthening of the course of study, and extension of extra- 
curricular activities. 


A History of the Hartford School.—The ever-interesting 
panorama of the growth of the Hartford School, parent 
school for deaf children in America, is again unfolded in A 
Brief History of the American School at Hartford for the 
Deaf, published by the school, bringing the story down to 
the year 1932. Here we trace once more the work of the 
seven principals who since 1817 have guided the destinies 
of the institution, how under Dr. T. H. Gallaudet the 
foundations of the education of the deaf in America were 
laid, how the course of instruction was built up, and how 
gradually the enrollment grew, to reach a present total of 
more than 3,600 pupils, from New England and other sec- 
tions of the country, from the British provinces and even 
the West Indies, who have received instruction. 

It tells, too, of the distinguished educators who have been 
on its staff, and also of the brilliant teachers who received 
their training in the school and who later carried its influ- 
ence widespread. The many illustrations in the booklet pic- 
ture the interesting personalities who have moved through 
the history of the school—the elder Gallaudet, Dr. Mason 
Cogswell and his daughter Alice, Laurent Clere, William H. 
Weeks, Abel S. Clark, Gilbert O. Fay, Job Williams and, 
not least, the present head, Mr. Frank R. Wheeler. The old 
buildings and grounds, the work of its public-spirited board 
of directors led by Prof. Henry A. Perkins, the building of 
a splendid new plant in West Hartford, the humming ac- 
tivity of a modern and progressive school—are all depicted 
in striking words, 
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The Ahmedabad School.—In a report for the year 1933, 
the school for deaf-mutes at Ahmedabad, near Bombay, In- 
dia, then in its twenty-fifth year, had a pupilage of 32 chil- 
dren, classified as follows: Hindus, 28 (26 boys and 2 girls) ; 
Mohammedans, 3 boys; and Christian, 1 boy. The enrollment 
indicates little is as yet being done in that part of India 
for deaf girls. 

The course of instruction includes speech and lip-reading, 
the three R’s and such handicrafts as sewing, drawing and 
sign-board painting. School hours are from 8 to 10:30 in 
the morning, and from 12 to 5 in the afternoon. A pressing 
need of the school is a dormitory building with a kitchen and 
dining rooms, and a vocational building. 

After their training in school, the boys are apprenticed 
to a good tailor or painter in the city, in which case the 
apprentices continue their enrollment in the school for 
morning attendance, leaving after lunch for their work. As 
a rule the former pupils of the school are successful in earn- 
ing their own livelihood. 


A Home Economics Publication.—It will be of interest to 
instructors of the household arts and sciences that the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education recently issued a bul- 
letin, No. 170, in its Home Economies Series, No. 16, en- 
titled, The Home Project in Homemaking Education 
(1933). The scope of this bulletin of 176 pages embraces 
the Place, Function and Value of the Home Project in the 
Vocational Program. It is an elaborate presentation of such 
subjects as: What Types of Pupil Experience Contribute 
to Attainment of Goals in Homemaking Instruction ; What 
Shall Be Considered in Selecting a Home Project; What Is 
Effective Planning in a Home Project; What Is Involved 
in Carrying a Home Project to Successful Completion; 
What Is Involved in Completing the Project; Important 
Considerations in the Home-Project Program; How Can 
Administrators Assist in the Development of the Home- 
Project Program ; How Shall Teachers Be Trained for Guid- 
ing Home Projects; and How the State Supervisor Pro- 
motes and Guides the Home-Project Program. 
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An appendix, an index, a list of publications issued by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education relating to home 
economics education, and numerous illustrations complete 
a valuable compendium for the instructor concerned with 
this phase of the curriculum. The book may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C., 
at a cost of fifteen cents. 


The Problem of Otosclerosis.—In reply to an inquiry as 
to whether there is any known treatment to which otosclerosis 
will yield, the Journal of the American Medical Association, 
May 26, 1934, sums up the situation with this statement: 

The etiology of otosclerosis is still unknown, despite the extensive 
research that is being conducted regarding this problem in a number 
of centers throughout the world. Nothing definite has been developed 
regarding the therapy, so that it is impossible to state definitely what 
can be done to check the progress of the disease. Radium, x-rays and 
other measures have been used to date, but none have given any defi- 
nite results regarding either the arresting of the disease or its cure. 

It will be recalled that the conferences in recent years 
called by the National Research Council to consider the 
problems of the deaf and the hard of hearing were con- 
cerned with the question of otosclerosis as one of the major 
problems. 


Discontinuation of Blatter fiir Taubstummenbildung.— 
Announcement has been made that Blatter fiir Taubstum- 
‘ menbildung, official organ of the Association of German In- 
structors of the Deaf and Dumb, has with the number for 
March 1934 made its last appearance. Its functions have 
been merged into a consolidated publication covering all 
phases of special education, to be issued under the name of 
Die deutsche Sonderschule (The German Special School), 
and to be published in Halle (Saale). 

The need for this step is of course to be regretted, for the 
Blatter as an independent journal always had been a virile 
force in matters pertaining to the education of the deaf and 
as such exerted a great influence in that field of German 
education. Its contents and its editorial policy commanded 
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the universal respect of educators of the deaf. Its passing 
leaves a void that will be hard to fill. 


Die deutsche Sonderschule.-—A new monthly publication 
with the name of Die deutsche Sonderschule—The German 
Special School—-makes its initial appearance with the April 
1934 number. This periodical speaks as the official organ of 
the section of instructors of special schools within the na- 
tional socialistic association of German teachers, under the 
general editorship of Dr. Karl Tornow of Halle (Saale). Its 
purpose is to serve as a single co-ordinating channel for mat- 
ters relating to the education of special groups, particularly 
of the handicapped, including the deaf, the hard of hearing, 
the blind, the feeble-minded, and the crippled. The front 
cover carries a heavy impress of the Nazi symbol, emblem- 
atic of the control of the national government over all forms 
of education. 

In the first number of this magazine an article on the Edu- 
cation and Care of the Deaf and Dumb in the National So- 
cialistic State, by Dr. Hermann Maesse of Berlin-Neukdolln, 
provides an illuminating view of the new German attitude 
toward the deaf. It is exceedingly outspoken in its attach- 
ment to the well-known fundamentals of Nazi faith, namely, 
that all effort with the deaf must be justified by what it can 
contribute to the national strength. All considerations of 
sentiment, humanitarianism, or individual development 
must be disregarded. This implies that all expenditures for 
educational purposes must be stringently measured out in 
proportion to the return that can be made to the state for it. 

With these principles in mind, the writer concedes the 
possibility that the deaf with proper instruction can become 
useful members of the social order, even if they cannot bear 
arms in time of military need. He advocates 

1. Training for the deaf that will develop understanding 
and use of the common language, both spoken and written; 

2. Elimination of all non-essentials from the school course, 
with the emphasis mainly on practical knowledge; 

3. Inculcation of the principle that the highest aim of the 
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individual is to contribute to the welfare of the national 
whole ; 

4. Curtailment of effort in behalf of the backward deaf, 
inasmuch as little can ever be expected of such persons that 
will add to the common good; 

5. Consolidation of schools into larger units, eliminating 
the smaller institutions as relatively too expensive to main- 
tain ; 

6. Unfailing allegiance on the part of all teachers of the 
deaf to the doctrine of National Socialism and to the Leader, 
Herr Hitler. 


Swimming and Ear Disorders.—A report from the Ber- 
lin correspondent of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, in its issue for June 9, 1934, tells of a discussion 
at a meeting of German physicians on the connection be- 
tween bathing—particularly swimming—and disturbances 
of the ear. 


Professor Eckert-Mébius, in addressing the Verein der Aerzte, Halle- 
on-Saale, said that disorders of the ear and upper air passages re- 
sulting from bathing are seldom caused by a long stay in the water 
but by neglect to keep the body warm before or after bathing. Such 
colds are usually induced by drafts, which cause rapid cooling of 
the wet skin, either before or after the bath, in persons who are pre- 
disposed to eolds. Occasionally, an infection develops as a result of 
the entrance of water into the mouth and nose. Swallowing of the 
water or sneezing may carry germ-laden water (the germs being in 
the water itself or in the nasal flora) into the sinuses or middle ear. 
The best protection against such things is a correct swimming technic 
and avoidance of swallowing water. Mouth breathers should refrain 
from swimming entirely. In persons who have a perforation of the 
tympanum, an acute otitis may develop also through the entrance of 
water by the external meatus. Temporary hardness of hearing oc- 
curring after bathing is usually due to the swelling of a pellet of ear 
wax from the invading water. Finally, traumatic injuries of the ear 
may be considered. Comparatively frequent are contusion and lacera- 
tion of the tympanum, resulting from violent compression of the air 
column in the external meatus in connection with poorly organized 
jumping, and particularly with the headspring. The contusion may be 
complicated by an infection of the tympanum or by an acute otitis 
media. Much more dangerous are irritations of the vestibular ap- 
paratus, which may develop through the entrance of cold water 
through a perforation of the tympanum or a large defect left after 
a radical operation. Such irritations cause disturbances of the equilib- 
rium, which, in swimming under water, make it next to impossible to 
find one’s way back to the surface. In sudden death resulting from 
jumping or diving, the possibility of such a ‘‘vestibulum death’’ 
should be considered. In case a swimmer has an impaired tympanum, 
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it is wise to put in the ear a tight-fitting tampon of greased cotton, 
before entering the water. 


Certification—The Conference Committee on Certifica- 
tion announces the addition of the following names to the 
list of teachers who have previously made application for 
the various classes of certificates : 

Susan Blue Arnold, Romney, W.Va. 

Mary Bell Campbell, New Jersey School 

H. Amanda Davis, Marianna, Arkansas 

France Johnson, Missouri School 

Chetwynd Harold McAlister, West Virginia School 

Whitley Murphy, Los Angeles Day-School 

Julia E. Thompson, Maryland School 

Edward Watson Tillinghast, California School 

Elizabeth Ledden Wittekind, New Jersey School 

Doris Elizabeth Wood, Lexington Avenue School. 


N.A.D. Convention—The National Association of the 
Deaf held its 17th Triennial Convention during the week 
of July 23 the past summer, at the Hotel Pennsylvania in 
the City of New York, with an estimated attendance of some 
2,000 persons. The convention was formally opened on the 
evening of Monday, July 23, when addresses were made by 
Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia and Senator Royal S. Cope- 
land and greetings from President Roosevelt and Governor 
Lehman were read. The morning sessions each day were busi- 
ness meetings and included the address of the president of 
the association, Mr. W. H. Schaub of St. Louis, reports of 
committees, papers by prominent speakers on problems of 
interest to the deaf, and discussions. The program was 
rounded out in the afternoons and evenings by receptions, 
sightseeing, excursions to places of interest in and about 
the city, a banquet for the alumni of Gallaudet College, tour- 
naments of various kinds, a convention banquet, and a smok- 
er of the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf. 

At the final business meeting on Friday, July 27, the 
adoption of resolutions was followed by the election of offi- 
cers for the ensuing three-year period, as follows: 


President, Marcus L. Kenner, New York 
First Vice-President, James N. Orman, Illinois 
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Second-Vice-president, Roy J. Stewart, District of Columbia 

Secretary-Treasurer, Altor Sedlow, New York 

Board of Directors, Dr. Thomas F. Fox, New York; Dr. E. W. 
Nies, New York; Frederick A. Moore, Ohio. 


Honors for Educators of the Deaf.—It is a pleasant duty 
to record the award of honorary degrees to three noted edu- 
eators of the deaf. 

At its Presentation Day Exercises, June 12, 1934, Gal- 
laudet College conferred the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Humane Letters upon Superintendent J. W. Blattner of the 
Oklahoma School. Dr. Percival Hall, president of the college, 
presented the degree with this statement : 


JOHN W. BLATTNER—A life-long worker in the education of 
the deaf, successful as a teacher, school principal, and administra- 
tive head of such institutions, superintendent of the Oklahoma School 
for the Deaf, president of the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf, clear and convincing writer, wise administra- 
tor. 


On the same occasion, Dr. Hall conferred upon Mr. Thom- 
as Rodwell, superintendent of the Manitoba School, the hon- 
orary degree of Master of Arts, with these remarks: 


THOMAS RODWELL—Educator of the deaf, superintendent of 
the Provincial School for the Deaf of Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, 
secretary of the Conference of Executives of American Schools for 
the Deaf, successful educator and administrator. 


Trinity College, Waxahachie, Texas, at its Commencement 
Exercises in May of this year conferred the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws upon Dr. Harris Taylor, superintendent 
of the Lexington Avenue School. Dr. Taylor was presented 
for the degree by Dr. F. L. Wear of the Board of Trustees 
of the university, who made the following statement : 


HARRIS TAYLOR—Student of Trinity, 1884-1888. Teacher of 
Texas Public Schools, 1888-1889. Teacher Texas School for the Deaf, 
1889-1894. Teacher Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf, 1894- 
1906. Principal, Kentucky School for the Deaf, 1906-1909. Superin- 
tendent, Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, New 
York City, since 1909. Member of Association and Councils having 
to do with all schools for deaf. This son of Trinity has devoted him- 
self exclusively to making life brighter and happier for the less favored. 
I feel it is a rare privilege and a distinct honor to present for the 
degree of Doctor of Laws, Dr. Harris Taylor, Superintendent of the 
Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, New York 
City, where for twenty-five years he has taught the deaf to hear and 
the dumb to speak—and inspired them to succeed not in spite of 
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their handicaps, but on account of them. His name is in Who’s Who 
in America, 1930-31. There you will find a brief recital of his achieve- 
ment, success, and service. His career has reflected honor on his Alma 
Mater and to-day Trinity University honors herself in honoring him. 


After-School Record of the Margate School.—The suc- 
cess of the deaf after they leave school is always a matter 
worth eareful study. For this reason the summary of the 
after-care record of former pupils of the Royal School at 
Margate, England, given in the Summer 1934 issue of the 
Royal School Magazine, is instructive. Returns for the five- 
year period ending December 1933 show the occupational 
history of 250 former pupils, classified as follows: 


Boys GIRLS 

16 Dressmakers... 27 
17 Domestic servants .......... 10 
4 Employed at home (domestic 
1 In shops or factories ........ 6 
Waterworks hands .......... 1 Physically or mentally unfit .. 13 
EVEL 1 Capable but unemployed .... 11 
In shops or factories ........ 10 ae 


Physically or mentally unfit .. 7 
Capable but unemployed .... 24 


139 


From the above it will be noted that when allowance is 
made for the various causes preventing employment—in- 
cluding those for whom no trace was found—180 of the 250 
pupils recorded, or 72 per cent, were reported as gainfully 
occupied. That this is an unusual record cannot be denied, 
especially when the severity of existing economic conditions 
is considered. 


The Question of Insurance and Pensions for Teachers of 
the Deaf.—The following letter from Dr. J. W. Blattner, 
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president of the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf, gives particulars of a proposed study 
of the problem of insurance and pensions for instructors in 
schools for the deaf. 


Sulphur, Okla., July 25, 1934 
Mr. D. T. Cloud 
Illinois School for the Deaf 
Jacksonville, Illinois 
Dear Mr. Cloud: 

Some time ago, Dr. Percival Hall wrote me that you were interested 
in preparing some scheme for insuring and retiring teachers of the 
deaf, and asked that if agreeable I appoint a committee to consider 
the matter. I shall, therefore, appoint you, Mr. O. L. McIntire of 
the Iowa School and Mr. Victor O. Skyberg of the Fanwood, New 
York, School as a committee to consider and devise a workable plan 
for insuring teachers of the deaf and retiring them on a pension, the 
results of your deliberations to be reported at the next regular or called 
meeting of the Conference. 

As a matter of proper identification, the Committee might be desig- 
nated the Committee on Insurance and Pensioning of Teachers of the 
Deaf. 

I would respectfully request that the committee organize promptly 
and get busy in gathering up suggestions, data and any particular 
or general information that may be helpful along the line proposed. 

If for any reason you may not be able to serve, kindly let me know 
at once. Mr. McIntire was here a few days ago and expressed a will- 
ingness to serve. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. Blattner, president 
Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 


Extent of Special Education in the United States.—In its 
annual ‘‘round-up’’ issue, June 1934, School Lnfe, official 
organ of the Federal Office of Education, closes the school 
year with a general summary of trends in the various phases 
of education activities in the United States. Contributing to 
this review a report on Exceptional Children, Dr. Elise H. 
Martens, senior specialist in the education of exceptional 
children, states 


More than ever before emphasis is being placed upon the need of as- 
similating handicapped children into the life of the community, looking 
toward their constructive participation in the activities of citizenship. 
‘*As nearly normal as possible’’ is the adopted slogan. This means 
less institutional care and more community supervision; less isola- 
tion and more fellowship with other children; less rigidity of academic: 
requirements and more curricular adjustment. 

Child guidance clinics for all socially maladjusted, special schools 
and classes for all mentally and physically handicapped who require 
facilities and methods of instruction suited to their respective condi- 
tions, physical care to accompany educational provisions for all who 
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are in need of it, enrichment of experience for all exceptional chil- 
dren through classroom situations are some of the goals toward which 
we have moved within the year. 

In keeping with these ideals it seems safe to say that approximately 
250,000 mentally or physically handicapped children are receiving the 
benefits of specialized instruction in either residential or day schools 
and that more than 13,000 teachers are engaged in such instruction. A 
sum in excess of $20,000,000 was expended during the year for this 
particular phase of educational work. 


The portion absorbed by the field of education of the deaf 
in this general statement may be determined by the follow- 
ing figures obtained from the January 1934 ANNALS: Ap- 
proximately 19,200 deaf children were under instruction in 
special public residential and day schools and in private 
and denominational schools, and practically 2,700 instruc- 
tors were engaged in the work. There may be some question 
regarding the total sum Dr. Martens gives as having been 
expended for special education during the year, inasmuch 
as a sum in excess of $7,000,000 was spent during the pre- 
vious school year for the support of public residential schools 
for the deaf alone, and this does not take into account the 
cost of day-schools and private and denominational schools. 


The International Exhibition of Fine and Applied Arts 
by Deaf Artists—In his account of the International Exhi- 
bition of Fine and Applied Arts by Deaf Artists, in this 
number of the ANNALS, Mr. Kelly H. Stevens refrains from 
mention of his own work, but it should be said here that the 
products of his brush were no mean part of the exhibition. 
Showing merit of real distinction, his canvases of Iberian 
subjects and of the life of the Spanish Southwest were con- 
vineingly true in tone. 

The exhibition itself was most impressive. It was a tribute 
not alone to the artistic tastes and talents of the deaf, but 
as well to the manner in which it was organized. To the com- 
mittee in charge, headed by Miss Eleanor E. Sherman of 
New York City, is due praise without measure for the energy 
and intelligent direction that assured the success of the 
undertaking. 

The acclaim generally given the exhibition was founded 
on a genuine appreciation of its worth, entirely aside from 
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the fact that the creators were deaf persons. It was in no 
sense an effort to arouse sympathy; it was an earnest and 
striking display of art. Further, it set a high standard of 
excellence for future exhibits which it is hoped will become 
a frequent occurrence. 


A New Belgian Periodical.—All questions relating to the 
general welfare of the deaf and the blind, including matters 
pertaining to their education, the obligations of the com- 
munity and the relationship of the deaf and the blind to so- 
ciety—such is the scope of a new Belgian periodical issued 
at the Provincial Institute of Brabant, in Brussels, under 
the direction mainly of the personnel of that institution. In 
French it is called Le Sourd-Muet et L’Aveugle, and in 
Flemish De Doofstomme en de Blinde—The Deaf-Mute and 
the Blind—and all of its contents appear in both of the 
above languages. It is to be issued quarterly, and its annual 
subscription is 5 franes ; address, Rue de Grand-Bigard, 329, 
Berchem-S‘*-Agathe, Brussels. 

The contents of the first issue, for June 1934, include a 
statement of aims, papers on the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Provincial Institute of Brabant, and the ex- 
position in connection with the celebration of that event in 
1933, a review of the history of the same school, and various 
miscellaneous items and notices. 

Inter-School Typing Contests—During the summer 
months an organization called the Inter-School Typing Con- 
tests for the Deaf, made up of the typing pupils in residen- 
tial schools and devoted to the interests of commercial train- 
ing for the deaf, was formed. Further details are contained 
in this announcement by Mr. V. A. Becker of the Arizona 
School : 

Everything is all set for the contest. In a few weeks your boys and 
girls will be returning to their classes and should be eager to begin 
work on the ‘‘Inter-School Typing Contests for the Deaf.’’ They will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that they are competing with other 
deaf children and I believe we can look forward to having a lot of 
fun this winter. By popular vote of the various typing instructors, the 
Underwood tests will be used. These tests may be obtained without 
cost from Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, 342 Madison Avenue, 


New York, N.Y. Just drop them a line and tell them how many copies 
you will need each month. They are making up their fall mailing list 
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at the present time and it might be a good idea to get your name in 
early. 

Rules.—The first contest will be held in October. Send in your best 
paper not later than the last week in October. Another bulletin will be 
sent to you as soon as results have been tabulated. Pupils should not 
be permitted to practise the tests previous to the time they are to be 
given. Follow the International rules for each contest. Every test 
should be given fairly; every pupil should be placed on his honor to 
abide by all rules. The time should be exactly 15 minutes. Only one 
paper may be entered from each school for the month. 

Awards.—The best papers with the highest scores will be given 
awards (ribbons) for first, second and third place. The standing of 
other schools participating will not be announced. Each ribbon will 
have the following printed upon it: ‘‘Inter-School Typing Contests for 
the Deaf, 1934-35.’? A blue ribbon will indicate first place; red, second 
place; and white, third place. Final decision of winners rests with 
officers of the Arizona School. Only winning papers will be returned. 

General.—All correspondence regarding the contests should be sent 
directly to V. A. Becker, Arizona School for the Deaf and Blind, Tuc- 
son, Arizona. Any residential school for the deaf may take part in 
these contests which will be held each month of the school year be- 
ginning in October, 1934. Any make of typewriter may be used. Under- 
wood tests will be used until further notice. Results of each contest 
will be sent to the typing instructors of the several schools that enter 
the contests. Comments and criticisms are welcome. Let me hear from 
you at once if you have any suggestions to make or if I can be of any 
further service in explaining the details of the contest. With the full 
co-operation of every typing instructor we should be able to make 
these contests helpful to our pupils in many ways. 


Reports of Schools.—We wish to acknowledge receipt of 
the following reports: 

1. Annual Report of the Instituut Voor Doofstommen, 
Groningen, Netherlands, for the year ending May 18, 1934. 

2. The Report. of the Board of Trustees of the Rhode 
Island School for the Deaf, presented to the General As- 
sembly, 1934, for the year ending 1933. 

3. The One Hundred and Fifteenth Annual Report of the 
New York School for the Deaf to the Legislature of the State 
of New York, for the year ending June 30, 1933. 

4. Fifty-Ninth Annual Report of the Central New York 
School for the Deaf for the year ending June 30, 1933. 

5. Seventy-Sixth Annual Report of the Halifax (N.S.) 
School for the Deaf for the year 1933. 

6. Review of the Work of P.S. 47, Manhattan, the School 
of the Deaf, for the year 1933-1934. 

7. Second Annual Report of Queensland Branch of Aus- 
tralian Association for the Advancement of the Deaf, June 
30, 1934. 
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1. INTELLIGIBLE SPEECH 
A new Work on Speech Teaching by G. Sibley Haycock, F.E.LS8., 
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How to Obtain and Maintain Intelligibility of 
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THE LIFE OF JESUS (Revised) 
For Primary Classes. Cloth; Price, 30 cents net. 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER I (Revised) 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER II 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 


NATURE FACTS (Revised) 
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When in England, Don’t Forget to Visit 
The 


DEAF LIBRARY 


“Ephphatha House,” 5 Grange Road, 
EALING, W.5 (Middlesex) 


All visitors interested in the Past, Present and Future of the 
Deaf, Deaf-Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and types 
of Deafness, are cordially welcome to view the Collection of: 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, Pamphlets, Magazines 
and Foreign Papers. The —— and most complete Deaf Library 
in London and the South of England. The books are for reference 
only, and no book or other item may be removed or borrowed. 

2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model Theatre Scenes of Deaf His- 
torical Groups, Gramophone Record Library and various data 
likely to be of use to those working among or for the Deaf. 

8. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Picture Post Cards of Deaf 
Work throughout the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 


Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction Publique des Beaux Arts 
Francais, Hon. Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 
5, Grange Road, Ealing, London, W.5. 


Stations: Ealing greeny | (G.W.R. and Tubes), Ealing Common 
and South Ealing. ’Buses and Trams. 


A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 


THE BARRY FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM 
One of the Best and Most Scientific Systems 
of Teaching 
Language to Deaf Children 


PRICE $2.50 NET 
Send Orders to 


THE COLORADO SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
AND BLIND 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
By EpitH FITzGERALD 
Of interest to teachers and mothers of deaf ehildren 
Price, $3.15 postpaid. 
THE McCLURE CO., INC., Staunton, Va. 
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‘¢FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH’’ 


A course of systematic instruction in language, in five volumes, 
by CAROLINE SWEET, Single copy, 40c. 


A Preparatory Book, which will save teachers of preparatory and 
first-year classes the task of hectographing year books, written by 
EpitH M. RIcHARDS, is also on sale. Price, 40c. 


‘*STORY READER No. 1’’ 
Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 
HAMMOND. Single copy, 40c. 
‘*STORY READER No. 2’’ 
Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 
HAMMOND. Single copy, 40c. 
‘*STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY’’ 
Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, 
prepared by JANE B. KELLOGG. Price, 40c. 


‘‘TALKS AND STORIES’? 


Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conver- 
sations for practice in language, prepared by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 
M.A. Single copy, 50c. 


‘*¢WORDS AND PHRASES’’ 

Examples of correct English usage, by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 

M.A. Single copy, 50c. 
‘‘BITS OF HISTORY’? 

One hundred stories gathered from United States History, com- 
piled by JoHN E. Crane, B.A. Single copy, 60c. 

‘*‘WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 

QUOTATIONS’’ 


By J. EVELYN WILLOUGHBY, late instructor in the Clarke School. 
Single copy, 40c. 


‘*THE STORY OF AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS’? 


By Grace M. Beatriz, Instructor in the Colorado School. New 
Edition. Price, single copy, $1.00. 


‘*ELEMENTARY ENGLISH HISTORY’’ 
By HELEN E. WHEELER. Single copy, 40c. 


Published by the 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, West Hartford, Conn. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 

Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 
New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern 
Dormitories and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care 
of teachers or experienced supervisors. ‘ 
Oral School for Deaf Children. C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively 
Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resident and Day 
eu we Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to 

ollege. 

Classes for en Sos Children. A new department has been established 
for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing children in Lip-Reading and Speech; 
all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a specialty of the Institute. The 
Acoustic Method was created here. 
Lip-Reading Instruction for Adults. Private and Class Instruction for the adult 
deaf. Conversational Classes for advanced pupils. ad 
Correction of Speech Defects. Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct 
Articulation Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 
Teachers’ College. his department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington 
University and accepts applicants with adequate college qualifications. Two 
years’ training with graded special curriculum constitutes the training course. 
Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of Science in Education from Wash- 


ington University. For further information address 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein, Director - - - Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BOOKS FOR USE IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


English Book I, for Upper Primary Grades. .........2..ese0ee008 
English Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades. 

English Book III, for High-School Grades and a self-instructor.... 
Illustrated Reader, for Pupils of the Third and Fourth Grades.... 

The author of these books is J. W. Jones, late Superintendent. 
Beginning History Stories for Children, by Lela Acker of the Kansas 

First Lessons in Geography, by Grace M, Beattie of the Colorado 


Published by the State School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK 
BOOK I 
With Methods of Presentation of the Work of the First, Second, Third 
and Fourth Years. 
Price per copy, $2.50 


BOOK II 
With Methods of Presentation of the Work of the Fifth and Sixth Years. 
Price per copy, $2.50 
Send orders to 


EDITH M. BUELL 
904 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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English Phrases and Idioms, by Dr. J. L. Smith of the Minnesota s 
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